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WAR SERVICE OF MOTHERS 
Do not neglect the care of the children but redouble your efforts 
in their behalf. 


Stand by the boys in Army and Navy. Give them all the inspira- 
tion, all the love, all the cheer that is possible. 


Save the babies. 


Help the erring boys and girls. Stand by the government. Work 
with it. Sacrifice, think, plan to be helpful wherever the way opens. 


Remember that God rules the universe, that His Kingdom is an 
everlasting Kingdom and His dominion from everlasting to ever- 


lasting, that through tribulation and sorrow life’s greatest lessons 
are learned. 


Learn the lessons the war is teaching. Apply them to life—that 
children and children’s children may not have to meet the same 
trials that have come this generation. 
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The National Congress of Mothers has just published a new edition of ‘‘ How to Organize.” 

It is for the free use of all states for organization purposes. It ts not intended for use of Parent- 
Teacher Associations already organized. 100 copies have been sent to each president of a state branch 
for extension work; after those are used she may receive others by notifying the National office, 1314 
Massachusetts Ave., Washington, D. C. 

The first thought of mothers is to help win this war which has been thrust on et world by the 
llohenzollern gang; to stand loyally and actively with our government in all that it requires of us; 
Mother to do our full share in the winning of the war, and in the reconstruction work that 

must come after it is over. 

There is not a criticism in the heart of any patriotic citizen against our part in the war, for we 
know it was unavoidable, and must be fought to a victorious conclusion, whatever the sacrifice. 

With aching hearts over the world tragedy, mothers cannot be idle. They must work and they 
are working tirelessly to bear their part in the great army of all the people who must each fill a niche 
in carrying the war to victory. 

Mothers who live today are learning great lessons, which are opening their eyes to many condi- 

‘ons they never knew before. Mothers are thinking deeply and broadly. They are studying as 
‘ever before the causes which have brought this tragic war. 
They are thinking today not only in national but international terms. They are studying great 
cial and economic problems, learning the seeds which must be planted to make a stronger, better 
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world. They see a new generation, pure and with open hearts, and they know the seeds plan 4 jn 
children’s hearts shape the life. 

They see the relation of father and mother in every home to world life and to a nation’s id 

The education which made this war possible has been purposefully and definitely given i, 
many during the life of an entire generation. It isan example of what unity of purpose and a di. 
plan may achieve. 

Spiritual degradation of a nation has been the result. 

Every Divine law of life has been superseded by the teachings that “might makes right,’ 
power gives one the right to trample under foot the rights of others and to get whatever one \ 
regardless of others. 

Last but not least is the propaganda that the clergy should remove the moral scruples « 
women against the breeding of children outside the pale of Christian marriage, these children | 
raised by the state to recruit the man power and the military power of Germany. 

Nothing the Hohenzollern gang has done will have so great an influence as that to unit: 
motherhood of the world against the propaganda which degrades motherhood, fatherhood and 
childhood. 

Nothing has revealed more clearly the fact that this war is a war to sustain the great spiritual 
principles which must govern individuals and nations, that it is in truth a battle against the powers 
of evil. 
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In protection of the Christian home mothers can and will form an army no less needed than the 
military army, and in every nation enlist mothers for constructive work. 

Reasoning from cause to effect they see the influence of home and school training to great world 
questions. 

It concerns a nation to know what ideals and habits are being given in every home. It concerns every 
mother to know, for united motherhood with a vision can make the nation’s ideal what it will. 

Thinking men and women will not fail to see or disregard the lesson learned from Germany: 
First, that a systematic scheme of education forced on a nation for a generation makes the character 
of the citizens. Second, that in the United States and in the world good men and women must give 
more thought to organizing a systematic scheme of education, reaching parents and teachers, which 
will create high, true ideals of justice. Not intellect nor manual ability can make an individual or a 
nation great, unless the spirit which is the directing power of every life draws its inspiration from 
God, and recognizes that from Him come truth and power. 

In over twenty million homes in the United States parents are giving the ideals, good or bad 
weak or strong, which wil! animate the men and women of tomorrow. 

One third of the population is made up of children under fifteen. One eighth of their education 
is in the care of teachers. Seven eighths is the responsibility of parents. 

Can our country do better than to give such practical, definite universal propaganda to parents 
and teachers as will enable them more efficiently to educate the rising generation? . 

If German children had been taught the Golden Rule as applied to life, there would have been 
no war. Respect for the rights of others by the units of a nation induces respect for the rights of 
other nations by the nation. That one lesson brought into the life in our own country would reduce 
crime more than half. 

A nation’s safety depends on the education of its children, not in book knowledge alone, but in 
right principles and in duty to others. 

Compare the money spent on education in our national government with that spent on every 
other department. Compare the money spent on education throughout the country with the money 
spent in prosecution of crime and see how much more is given to the latter rather than the former. 

The Department of Education is more important to the future safety of the nation than any 
other department. It should be the inspiration from the government reaching out and shedding 
light in every home, school and communit y—not abstract but related to everyday life. 

Through the efforts of the National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations the 
Bureau of Education cstablished a Home Education Division in 1913 and placed parenthood on a 
basis it has never had before in any nation. It is the first national recognition that parents are 
educators, that child nurture is a science and that helps to understand how to guide children rightly 
are due to parents as much as to teachers. 

The Congress has proved that education of mothers in care of the baby reduces the infant death 
rate seventy per cent., and that this education systematically and effectively given can add 200,000 
children a year to those who enter school at six years of age. 

Are not these children worth a nation’s interest? 

No less important is the saving of children who stand at the parting of the ways, where moral 
help may make a good citizen instead of a criminal. 

That too is an educational question and needs sympathetic, intelligent treatment. Froebel and 


his followers are experts in that, yet kindergartens and kindergarten principles have not been made 
universal. 
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Che Bureau of Education, with its Home Education Division, Kindergarten Division, School 
orden Division, has set in motion forces which are the protection of youth, essential aid to indi- 
jal homes as well as schools. 

There is no greater incentive to a president than to organize a State branch of the Congress and 
visit it years after, see the growth and hear of the many useful things that have been done. 

The Tennessee Congress of Mothers held its seventh annual convention in Memphis, March 
30, in Scottish Rite Cathedral. Memphis alone counts a paid-up membership of 3,000, with 22 
rent-Teacher Associations united in the Federation of Parent-Teacher Associations with Mrs. 

|. F. Kelley as the President. After two nights and a day of travel from Philadelphia the long train 
‘owded with soldiers reached Memphis. Welcoming the delegates were a group of enthusiastic 
\lemphis members. 
Mrs. Walter Gray, chairman of loca! arrangements and a member of the City Board of Education, 
lanned that the colored parents and teachers should be the first to welcome the National president. 
In one of their schools fathers, mothers and teachers filled the room, and eagerly listened to the message 
telling them of what every father and mother can do to give the best inspiration and right influences 
io their children. Their earnest appreciation of the visit, and that they were the first to be considered 
lv the local chairman repaid one well for the hour given to them. 

Mrs. Eugene Crutcher and her able corps of officers gave wonderful reports of the extension of the 
Congress, and the delegates from every part of the state were the best evidence that the Congress has 
taken firm root in Tennessee. 

One feature of farsighted service is the organization of a Teachers’ Reserve Corps to fill the 
depleted ranks caused by the war. 

All the delegates were entertained in Memphis homes, whose hospitality can never be forgotten. 

Great enthusiasm and interest were shown in the establishment of national headquarters in 
Washington. A committee was appointed to give Tennessee a leading place among contributors, 
and great pride was shown in the vote to give $100 from the State treasury—the first gift made from 
any State Treasury—to head the list of contributions. 

A delightful visit was made to the Aviation Camp fifteen miles outside of the city, where many 
aviators are receiving their training. 

To read in State News the achievements of Memphis Parent-Teacher Associations so concisely 
stated surely shows service well worth while. 


One of the important actions of the National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso - 
ciations in Atlantic City was the establishment of an Americanization Department, and the appoint- 
titan om of Mrs oe Wright, of Los Angeles, as its Chairman. 

Department There is no other medium as successful in reaching foreign mothers as the 

Parent-Teacher Association. Every child of a foreign mother must come into 
the school, and the Parent-Teacher Association is thus acquainted with the mothers who do not speak 
our language, and who do not understand our customs and ideal. It is the earnest wish of the Con- 
gress to have English taught and spoken to every foreign mother. These women are shy. Their 
husbands do not encourage them to attend night schools. Therefore the Parent-Teacher Association 
has a wide field in bringing them into classes, and giving well-directed instruction. 

Every president of a state branch of the Congress is earnestly requested to appoint a woman as 
State Chairman who is thoroughly interested in the work, and who wil! be active in it. Every 
Parent-Teacher Association in the country is earnestly asked to appoint a Chairman. Mrs. Wright 
will direct all to the best service and methods of teaching. Mrs. Wright is one of the Vice-Presidents 
of the Los Angeles Federation of Parent-Teacher Associations, and was appointed as a-delegate from 
that Association to attend the Congress in Atlantic City. 


Miss Fanniebelle Curtis, Supervisor of Kindergartens, New York, visited France to learn the 
conditions of the children there. Many are gathered together, and while nurses are looking out for 
Ki their physical needs, Miss Curtis found the children terrified by their experience 

indergartners ; . : . ° 

Help Children of and greatly needing sympathetic care and teaching. Returning to America, 

France Miss Curtis enlisted support of her plan and has been able to equip her little 
expedition. She has taken a year’s leave of absence and goes to France to start 

the work of three or more kindergartners with repatriated children. 

. The twenty-fifth anniversary of the International Kindergarten Union will be held in Chicago, 

lune 24-29, 

_ This Union is one of the largest and most important educational bodies in the world, and is 
‘iliated with the National Education Association, the National Congress of Mothers, the Super- 
itendents’ Session and Bureau of Education. The meeting this year to consider the activities of 

ichers of little children in war times is very significant. 
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. Convention Echoes 


The twenty-second annual convention of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations has 
passed into history, and yet the memory of those 
days spent together planning for the welfare of 
the child life of our nation will linger long with 
each one who was privileged to meet in the con- 
vention. And even now as I sit in my study, 
many miles away from the splendid women whose 
spirit and enthusiasm made our convention 
what it was, there passes a grand processional 
before me. 

Leading the vanguard is our dear national 
leader. What a tower of strength! What an 
inspiration to the younger workers! What 
wisdom and leadership! How her life of devo- 
tion to our work shines out through her coun- 
tenance, and what a wonderful assurance her 
voice carries with it! Truly the little ones of 
America should call her ‘‘blessed,” for it is due 
largely to her untiring zeal that the cause has 
made such strides. No one in the Congress has 
entrée to so many avenues of help as our Mrs. 
Schoff. 

A face which mirrors a soul of rare beauty 
comes next. The mother of our founder. 
When we look at her we do not wonder that 
Mrs. Alice Birney had the courage to call the 
mothers of the nation to our capital to plan for 
larger life for the children of America. Mrs. 
Harriet McLellan may wear a crown of silver 
hair, but her heart is young, and beats in unison 
with the child heart of our great country, and 
her spirit keeps youthful because of her associa- 
tion with the great work for the little ones. 

Mrs. David O. Mears passes before me, her 
face all aglow with spirituality. What a life of 
devotion to principle and right and real good 
must be back of such a countenance. How 
earnestly she pleads for the work she loves, and 
how gracious she was to the new members of the 
Congress. No matter how hard the task, we 
could always depend upon our Mrs. Mears to 
give us the spiritual touch, and her life and 
works show that she has been close to the source 
of Life Abundant. 

And then the masterful, efficient Mrs. Milton 
P. Higgins, a veritable army in herself, in force 
of character; yet with it all her wonderful mother- 
love shines out, and it is because of this real love 
she carries in her heart that she has been led to 
help us over many difficulties. Her devotion 
to the children is very evident in her splendid 
gifts, but it is not for her gifts we love her; her 
courage of conviction and her clear vision have 
endeared her to us all. 

And then the face of another of our founders, 
our brave little Mrs. Tuttle, of New York. 
Her keen interest in the affairs of the*Congress, 
her ambition to see the early ideals carried out, 
her untiring zeal for all that is being done in the 
Congress was a source of constant marvel and 
admiration to the writer. 


We would not forget the splendid ar of 
state officers and national chairmen. ey 
had a large part in making our convention \ |th 
while with reports of work accomplished «nd 
that planned for future execution. 

And our friend Mrs. J. P. Mumford, of Pinia- 
delphia. What words shall we use when we 
speak of this rare woman? Her life too has jen 
a benediction to those with whom she has come 
in touch. Her wonderful intellect, keen, clear, 
and her judgment—truly her worth can not be 
put in mere words. 

It was our privilege to be a post-convention 
guest in the city of Brotherly Love, and we were 
very graciously entertained at luncheon at the 
United Service Club. Too much can not be 
said about this wonderful work the Congress is 
doing for the enlisted men of our national army. 
It meets a need nothing else can, and it should 
have the support of not only every member of 
the Congress but of every American mother, 
for the boys in the Navy and Army and our boys 
They are fighting our battles, and we should 
consider it a privilege to help make life a little 
brighter for them. 

No one who attended the convention will ever 
be able to forget the gracious hospitality of our 
hostesses. Truly New Jersey knows how to enter- 
tain her guests, and we all departed feeling that 
we wanted to hold another annual meeting there. 
We have such pleasant recollections of the presi- 
dent of New Jersey Congress. Her work speaks 
volumes for het interest and loyalty to our ideals. 
Mrs. Wellington Bechtol will long be remembered 
by those who attended our convention. But 
there were others in New Jersey who made us 
welcome, and not the least by any means was our 
own Mrs. Sarah Léeds. To her wisdom and 
kindness we owe much of our comfort. She 
was continually asking members of the conven- 
tion if they were comfortable, and her crowning 
effort to make us feel at home was a beautiful 
reception given at Haddon Hall. We shall long 
remember her kind interest in the stranger who 
was within her gates. 

Even though our own women made a most 
lasting impression on us, we would not forget 
the splendid men and women who made our 
program what it was from an educational stand- 
point. They each one came to us with stirring 
messages and our hearts were made to beat more 
quickly, because they beat in unison with a 
great cause, Democracy for the World. Dr. 
J. H. Francis, with his dynamic power of speech 
and his inimitable way of expressing himself, 
who would blow up things in educational circles, 
only to put in their places something far better. 
The Congress is in full accord with Dr. Francis 
in regard to his reform measure in education. 

Dr. P. P. Claxton, our national commissioner 
of education, who has labored incessantly to 
keep before the American people the need of 
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icfending ourselves, and fortifying for the future 
y keeping all the children of school age in 
hool during the period of the war. 

lime forbids only mere mention of other fine- 

pirited self-sacrificing men and women who left 
heir business and came to give us a new vision 
,{ service, such men and women can not but be 
{ invaluable service to their country in the 
present crisis. While their names may not be 
ientioned for lack of space, their messages, we 
issure them, are not forgotten. 

But great as was our convention, the crowning 
event of the trip was a visit to national head- 
quarters in Washington. As we stepped out 
of the elevator on the ninth floor of the 
\WWashington Loan and Trust Building, our 
eyes fell upon a door marked thus: National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
\ssociations. As I took hold of the door- 
knob preparatory to entering the office, I 
felt as if I should take off the shoes from off my 
feet, for this was indeed holy ground to the moth- 
ers of our nation. Here in this little room—and 
it is far too small for the work that is done there— 
has been the headquarters of our work for nearly 
a quarter of a century. When I thought of the 
immense amount of work that has gone out from 
this little office, I marveled that work could have 
been done so efficiently in such cramped quarters, 
and then upon a sober second thought, I said to 
myself: ‘‘Why not, all things are possible with 
God,” and surely He has led our women through 
all these years. These loyal-hearted women 
have led, as it were, a crusade, to prepare the 
way and make it easier for those who come after 
to do the work of today, and then and there I 
made a resolve that I should leave no stone 
unturned to help in bringing about the dream 
of our Founders, a national headquarters that 
would grace and dignify our Congress. 

And so the Convention passed into memory- 
land, but it is fraught with deeds done and plans 
laid for larger life. The fragrance of the lives of 
those who have consecrated their time, their 
talents and efforts to this work lingers long. 
We have caught the glory of their consecration 
on the rebound, and we are inspired to go and do 
likewrse. 

A definite work for the women of the United 
States of America, of vital importance to the 
government in the present crisis, was launched 
by the National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations at their recent annual 
convention held in Atlantic City in conjunction 
with the National Education Association con- 
ference, 

The importance of Baby-saving, Better Edu- 
cation and Government Coéperation was stressed 
and, especially at this time, the bringing of home 
influence around the boys in Camps. Being a 
mother to some other mother’s son, while he is 
\waiting his call for service, seemed to meet the 
‘ost enthusiastic response from every member 
vresent, and all who attended the meeting 


went away filled with the desire to help the 
government in every way possible, by finding 
out the needs of her own particular community 
and then working to better conditions. 

Mrs. CHARLES McDaris 


It has been a wonderful convention and I feel 
it has been a great privilege to have been “one”’ 
in it, however small my bit may have been. 
At no time have I felt that our vaunted Los 
Angeles courtesy and hospitality could have 
been so big-hearted as to take in a lonesome 
daughter from the Pacific coast, and even 
Atlantic City in entertainment and loving kind- 
ness and climate has vied with us of the far coast. 
Above all we should be proud and glad of the 
recognition of our organization by the noblest 
government of the world! May we pray to be 
made worthy of it! All honor and gratitude is 
due the Committee on National Headquarters 
on its work of securing headquarters in Washing- 
ton. Long may they wave! 

JANETTA BRAY WRIGHT 

HoL_ywoop, Los ANGELEs, 

CALIFORNIA 


One of the most vigorous speakers at the 
Atlantic City Congress was Mrs. Harriet McLel- 
lan, of Atlanta, who is eighty-four years old. 
She is the mother of Mrs. Theodore W. Birney 
and was one of her most active helpers in the 
organization of the Congress in 1897. 

Roll call of those who attended the first 
National Congress of Mothers in 1897 at’ Wash- 
ington brought response from the following: 
Mrs. Harriet A. McLellan, Atlanta, Ga., mother 

of Mrs. Theodore W. Birney. 

Mrs. Arthur A. Birney, Washington, D. C., 
Chairman of Arrangements for first Congress. 

Mrs. Wm. F. Holtzman, Washington, D. C., 
signed the incorporation and member of first 
Board of Managers. 

Mrs. Frederic Schoff, Philadelphia, Delegate to 
first Congress. 

Mrs. David O. Mears, Albany, Delegate to first 
Congress. 

Mrs. Wm. F. Thacher, New Jersey, Delegate to 
first Congress. s 

Mrs. Edward A. Robinson, Baltimore, Delegate 
to first ‘Congress. 

Mrs. Howard W. Lippincott, Philadelphia, Dele- 
gate to first Congress. 

Mrs. Joseph P. Mumford, Delegate and elected 
First Vice-President, National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations. 

RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT ATLANTIC CITY 
Pledging coéperation in saving 100,000 babies 

this year. 

Expressing gratitude to Secretaries Daniels 
and Baker for the moral protection given to 
boys in camps. 

Urging that messages of cheer be sent to the 
enlisted men. 

Recommending codperation with other or- 
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ganizations in obtaining adequate replacement 
of the vast number of nurses called into military 
service. 

Endorsing a system of education to be con- 
tinued throughout the entire year. 

Pledging to President Wilson and his admin- 
strative coadjutors codperation in carrying out 
all recommendations made by them. 

Urging Congress to amend the Federal Con- 
stitution forbidding polygamy and polygamous 
cohabitation within the United States or any 
place subject to its jurisdiction as an answer to 
Germany in its propaganda against monogamy 
and its effort to offset war losses by removing 
moral scruples of women against succumbing to 
the degradation of womanhood, manhood and 
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childhood which is being promoted by the | 
tary authorities of Germany. 

In discussion of the question of endorsing «he 
Federal Suffrage amendment, the delegates, \, 10 
were made up of women who came from st:tes 
where suffrage exists, women who are believers 
in suffrage, and women who are opposed to it, 
the opinion was unanimous that the National 
Congress of Mothers does not consider it a 
question which comes within the province of the 
Congress, that it leaves its members free in 
political and religious questions to act individ- 
ually as they see fit, or to work with such or- 
ganizations as have been formed to deal with 
such matters. 

The CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE was requested 
to publish this action of the Congress. 





The $5,000 Prize Code of Morals forChildren 


By Wittuiam J. HuTcHIns 


Only the first half of the code is printed here. 
The second half, which is for older boys and girls, 
is almost identical with this section. If there 
could be a third part for grown-ups and a fourth 
for old folks, probably they, too, would be just 
about the same.—THE EDITOR. 


THE CHILDREN’S CODE 
Boys and girls who are good Americans try to 
become strong and useful, that our country may 
become ever greater and better. Therefore they 
obey the laws of right living which the best 
Americans have always obeyed. 
The first law is 


THE Law or HEALTH 


The Good American Tries to Gain and to Keep 
Perfect Health 


The welfare of our country depends upon those 
who try to be physically fit for their daily work. 
Therefore: 

1. I will keep my clothes, my body and my 
mind clean. 

2. I will avoid those habits which would harm 
me, and will make and never break those habits 
which will help me. 

3. I will try to take such food, sleep and exer- 
cise as will keep me in perfect health. 

The second law is 


THE LAw oF SELF-CONTROL 
The Good American Controls Himself 
Those who best control themselves can best 
serve their country. 
1. I will control my tongue, and will not allow 
it to speak mean, vulgar or profane words. 
2. I will control my temper, and will not get 
angry when people or things displease me. 


3. I will control my thoughts, and will not allow 
a foolish wish to spoil a wise purpose. 
The third law is 


THE LAW OF SELF-RELIANCE 
The Good American is Self-Reliant 


Self-conceit is silly, but self-reliance is neces- 
sary to boys and girls who would be strong and 
useful. 

1. I will gladly listen to the advice of older 
and wiser people, but I will learn to think for 
myself, choose for myself, act for myself. 

2. I will not be afraid of being laughed at. 

3. I will not be afraid of doing right when the 
crowd does wrong. 

The fourth law is 


THE LAW oF RELIABILITY 
The Good American is Reliable 


Our country grows great and good as her 
citizens are able more fully to trust each other. 
Therefore: 

1. I will be honest, in word and in act. I will 
not lie, sneak, or pretend, nor will I keep the - 
truth from those who have a right to it. 

2. I will not do wrong in the hope of not being 
found out. I cannot hide the truth from myself 
and cannot often hide it from others. 

3. I will not take without permission what 
does not belong to me. 

4. I will do promptly what I have promised to 
do. If I have made a foolish promise, I will at 
once confess my mistake, and I will try to make 
good any harm which my mistake may have 
caused. I will so speak and act that people will 
find it easier to trust each other, 

The fifth law is 








Tue LAW oF: CLEAN PLAY 
The Good American Plays Fair 


Clean play increases and trains one’s strength, 
helps one to be more useful to one’s country. 
ierefore: 

:. I will not cheat, nor will I play for keeps or 

r money. If I should not play fair, the loser 

-ould lose the fun of the game, the winner would 
se his self-respect, and the game itself would 
lecome a mean and often cruel business. 

;. If I play in a group game, I will play, not 
for my own glory, but for the success of my team 
and the fun of the game. 

;. I will be a good loser or a generous winner. 

The sixth law is 


THe Law or Duty 
The Good American Does His Duty 

The shirker or the willing idler lives upon the 
labor of others, burdens others with the work 
which he ought to do himself. He harms his 
fellow citizens, and so harms his country. 

1. I will try to find out what my duty is, what 
I ought to do, and my duty I will do, whether it is 
easy or hard. What I ought to do I can do. 

The seventh law is 


Tue Law or Goop WoRKMANSHIP 


The Good American Tries to do the Right Thing 
in the Right Way 


The welfare of our country depends upon those 
who have learned to do in the right way the 
things that ought to be done. Therefore: 

1. I will get the best possible education, and 
learn all that I can from those who have learned 
to do the right thing in the right way. 

2. I will take an interest in my work, and will 
not be satisfied with slip-shod and merely pass- 
able work. A wheel ora rail or a nail carelessly 
made may cause the death of hundreds. 

3. I will try to do the right thing in the right 
way, even when no one else sees or praises me 
But when I have done my best, I will not envy 
those who have done better, or have received 
larger reward. Envy spoils the work and the 
worker. 

The eighth law is 


THe Law oF TEAM-WoRK 


The Good American Works in Friendly Coépera- 
tion with His Fellow Workers 

One man alone could not build a city or a 
great railroad. One man alone would find it 
hard to build a house or a bridge. That I may 
have bread, men have sowed and reaped, men 
have made plows and threshers, men have 
built mills and mined coal, men have made 
stoves and kept stores. As we learn better how 
to work together, the welfare of our country is 
id vanced. 

i. In whatever work I do with others, I will 
‘0 my part and will help others do their part. 
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2. I will keep in order the things which I use 
in my work. When things are out of place, they 
are often in the way, and sometimes they are 
hard to find. Disorder means confusion, and 
the waste of time and patience. 

3. In all my work with others, I will be cheer- 
ful. Cheerlessness depresses all the workers and 
injures all the work. 

4. When I have received money for my work, 
I will be neither a miser nor a spendthrift. I 
will save or spend as one of the friendly workers 
of America. 

The ninth law is 


THE LAw oF KINDNESS 
The Good American is Kind 


In America those who are of different races, 
colors and conditions must live together. We 
are of many different sorts, but we are one great 
people. Every unkindness hurts the common 
life, every kindness helps the common life. 
Therefore: 

1. I will be kind in all my thoughts. I will 
bear no spites or grudges. I will not think my- 
self above any other girl or boy just because I 
am of a different race or color or condition. I 
will never despise anybody. 

2. I will be kind in all my speech. I will not 
gossip nor will I speak unkindly of anyone. 
Words may wound or heal. 

3. I will be kind in all my acts. I will not 
selfishly insist on having my own way. I will 
always be polite. Rude people are not good 
Americans. I will not trouble unnecessarily 
those who do work for me. I will do my best to 
prevent cruelty, and will give my best help to 
those who need it most. 

The tenth law is 


THE LAw oF LoyYALTy 
The Good American is Loyal 


If our America is to become ever greater and 
better, her citizens must be loyal, devotedly 
faithful, in every relation of life. 

1. I will be loyal to my family. In loyalty 
I will gladly obey my parents or those who are 
in their place. I will do my best to help each 
member of my family to strength and usefulness. 

2. 1 will be loyal to my school. In loyalty 
I will obey and help other pupils to obey those 
rules which further the good of all. 

3. I will be loyal to my town, my state, my 
country. In loyalty I will respect and help 
others to respect their laws and their courts of 
Justice. ' 

4. I will be loyal to humanity. In loyalty 
I will do my best to help the friendly relations 
of our country with every other country, and 
to give to everyone in every land the best possible 
chance. 

If 1 try simply to be loyal to my family, I may 
be disloyal to my school. If I try simply to be 
loyal to my school, I may be disloyal to my town, 
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my state and my country. If I try simply to be 
loyal to my town, state and country, I may be 
disloyal to humanity. I will try above all things 
else to be loyal to humanity; then I shall surely 
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be loyal to my country, my state and my © wn, 


to my school and to my family. 


And he who obeys the law of loyalty obeys al! ..; the 
other nine laws of the Good American 


Women and Children of France 


PARTIAL REPORT OF ESTHER CLAYTON LOVEJOY 


At a meeting of delegates from the American 
women’s nationa! organizations, called by the 
Woman's Committee of the Council of National 
Defense and held in Washington, last June, the 
action of the Medical Women’s National Asso- 
ciation authorizing me to go to France as its 
representative was endorsed. The Medical 
Women’s National Association had created a 
war-service committee which has since organized 
the American Women’s Hospitals. This com- 
mittee wanted me to go to France for the pur- 
pose of making a general survey and a special 
survey regarding conditions affecting women 
before, during and after childbirth. The object 
of this survey was to determine what women 
physicians might advantageous!y do in the way 
of relief work in that war-stricken country. In 
view of the action of the medical women, the 
representatives from the American women’s 
national organizations in conference passed a 
resolution requesting the Red Cross to add my 
name to its commission in France and send me on 
this mission. 

Two months later I went to France and joined 
the staff of the Children’s Bureau of the Red 
Cross. This bureau had just been established 
for the purpose of serving the children of France. 
This is an inoffensive and acceptable way of 
offering service. The long-suffering people of 
France can ask for their children what pride 
would prevent them from asking for themselves. 
The welfare of the child is inseparably linked 
with the welfare of its mother and its father and 
its grandparents, if they happen to be living, and 
while many of the children cared for by this 
bureau are orphans, the bureau is also looking 
after the welfare of women, especially gravid 
women and nursing mothers, and many old 
people who are sick and in distress. 

Five months’ service in this department has 
afforded me unusual opportunities for observing 
conditions affecting women and children. I 
have lived at a French social center among 
French women, several of whom are visiting 
nurses, part of the time, and have enjoyed the 
privilege not only of observing, but of partici- 
pating in the relief work being done in France. 

This wonderful country has fought the hardest 
part of the good fight and carried the heaviest 
part of the burden of civilian relief which has 
been made necessary by the exigencies of war. 

The suffering in France is very great. The 


necessities of a large part of the population can 
easily be measured. Having nothing, these 
people need everything that we consider neces- 
sary to human existence. No one can possibly 
understand starvation who has not felt its pangs, 
but I have seen these people and have an inkling 
of their suffering and their need for relief, and 
beg to report to the Woman’s Committee of the 
Counci! of National Defense as follows: 

The need for American women physicians in 
the maternity field in France is not urgent. 
This kind of service has been performed by 
midwives since the beginning of the history of 
that country. These women are called sage- 
femmes, wise women, and many of them are 
wise women. The mother of Socrates was a 
sage-femme—a wise woman. Perhaps that had 
something to do with the wisdom of her son. 
Valuable literary contributions on the subject 
of obstetrics have been made by some of these 
women. Marie Bourgeois, the mid-wife to 
Marie de Medici, wrote an interesting treatise 
on this subject for the use of her daughter and 
other midwives in the practice of this profession. 
The distinguished feminist also wrote a screed 
against the incoming male midwife in which she 
called upon all female midwives to resist this 
shameful innovation and stand together against 
this menace to the modesty of women and to the 
incomes of their sisters in this service. Her 
fears were well founded, for two or three hundred 
years later the male midwife had become so 
firmly entrenched that he was actually writing 
protests against the incoming woman physician 
in much the same spirit that had moved this 
far-seeing sage-femme, but in far less picturesque 
language. 

The sage-femme in France today works in 
perfect harmony with the members of the medical 
profession. Indeed, she is an important part 
of the medical profession. She is trained for 
this service in obstetrical schools and hospitals. 
The ‘requirements of these institutions are 
gradually becoming higher. The sage-femme is 
popular with the French people. She holds a 
highly respected position. She will probably 
never be replaced but will gradually grow and 
evolve into the French woman physician. 
Many of these women are not so far behind now. 
The women ‘physician is merely a step upward, 
and the confidence which the French people 
have in their midwives will help rather than 
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ider the process. The favor with which 

ench women physicians have been received 

| which is also accorded to American women 

\sicians is probably because the French people 
-card these professional women as a _ higher 

ier of their beloved sage-femme. There are 

out 1,300 midwives practising in Paris. 
.’ractically all the normal cases delivered in the 
iternity hospitals are delivered by midwives, 

id it is estimated that at least 95 per cent. of 

‘is work in other parts of France is conducted 

these women. The sage-femme is an old 
friend to the French women and in most cases 
her services would be preferred to those of 
foreign women physicians who are unable to 
speak French. 

Owing to the absence of men from home and 
also to the fact that women are employed in 
munition factories and in most of the industries 
formerly conducted exclusively by men, the 
birth-rate in France has fallen approximately to 
one half of what it was before the war. A large 
number of women are returned by the German 
authorities from the occupied provinces to the 
north of the line, via Belgium, Germany, Switzer- 
land, and back into France through Evian on 
Lake Geneva. But no healthy woman of child- 
hearing age ts permitted to return unless she has 
more than one child. A strong young woman has 
a labor value beyond that required for the care 
of one child, and in addition to retaining this 
service, the above innocent-seeming rule operates 
to prevent most of the children born to young 
French or Belgian women by German fathers, 
and also those young women who may be in 
need of maternity service, from being returned 
to France. While the child-bearing women of 
France are not in need of maternity service many 
of them are in need of almost everything else. 

The people poured through Evian from the 
invaded provinces are those of no military value. 
They are the military culls; the discard; the 
despised and rejected of the Hindenburgers. 
rhey are a burden to a nation at war and there- 
fore they are robbed of their homes in northern 
France and sent to southern France, where they 
become a charge upon that over-burdened 
government. About 350,000 have been returned 
in this way. They come at a rate of from 1,000 
to 1,500 a day, with intervals to suit the con- 
venience of the invading hosts beyond the line. 

About 50 per cent. of these convoys are made 
up of children between three and fourteen years 
of age. Sometimes whole orphanages are 
emptied and trainloads of children are sent alone. 
Some of these children were lost by their mothers 
during the confusion attending the invasion 
more than three years and a half ago. These 
children have been subjected to war conditions. 
"hey have suffered the war blight. They are 
undersized, ill-nourished and afflicted in dif- 
erent ways. Many of them have skin and eye 
liseases and most of them are infested with 
vermin, 
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Evian is a town of about 5,000 population, 
and in order to prevent congestion it is necessary 
that the Repatries be moved as quickly as pos- 
sible. The worst cases of parasitic skin diseases 
are kept at the Gorden Annex, a hospital with 
accommodation for 250 patients. The entire 
machinery of this place is devoted to the destruc- 
tion of parasites which infest the human body 
and take on great activity when people are 
herded together without the ordinary conveni- 
ences of life. 

Fully one half of the people transported from 
the northern provinces are absolutely helpless. 
These families usually consist of a mother and 
two or more children and one or both grand- 
parents. About six hundred of them arrive 
daily while the convoys are coming. They are 
glad to be in France, but after all it is not their 
France. Their homes have been taken by the 
enemy, and they are strangers in a strange land. 
With a Repatrie ticket hung from their necks 
they are sent into the different departments of 
France to begin life anew. The government 
allows them a pittance and they seem to face the 
future without fear. Perhaps this is due to the 
fact that any change must of necessity be a 
change for the better. 

The Refugee Department of the American 
Red Cross is coéperating with the French govern- 
ment in caring for these people. Over twenty 
delegates are stationed in as many different 
parts of France to receive these convoys of 
homeless people and to help them in the way of 
housing, fuel, food and in every way possible to 
begin life in a new place. The Red Cross dele- 
gates are men and women whose hearts are in 
the service. Miss Kitchener, the sister of Lord 
Kitchener, is the delegate stationed at Cote du 
Nord. 

The care of the refugee is one of the most diffi- 
cult problems with which France is confronted 
at this critical time, and the American Red 
Cross is endeavoring to help solve it. There 
are approximately 1,200,000 individuals from 
the invaded or reconquered regions, about three 
per cent. of the population of France, homeless 
and in need of help as a result of the war. This 
work involves large expenditures and in order 
to get. the most for our money it # necessary to 
have men and women of broad experience en- 
gaged in it. Dr. Edward T. Devine, who has 
been engaged in social work for many years, is 
chief of this department, and the associate chief 
is a very able woman, Miss Margaret Curtis, of 
Boston. 

This war has demonstrated that old people 
love their homes better than they do what is left 
of their lives. The better part of their lives have 
already been lived and they cling to their house- 
hold goods, the simple possessions that have 
been associated with the joys and sorrows of the 
past, which seems so much more beautiful than 
anythin¢ that the future can possibly hold on 
earth. They cling to their homes tenaciously 
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and unless they are robbed of their priceless 
possessions and forcibly evicted they remain in 
their villages, let the bombs fall where they will. 

Because of the devastating effects of the war, 
the loss of the young men and the reduction of 
the birth-rate, France realizes that it is highly 
necessary to conserve the lives of all her children. 
A coéperative plan of large scope has been 
adopted by the American Red Cross, the Rocke- 
feller Commission and the French government, 
represented by La Ligue contra le Mortalite 
Infantile. The plan comprehends present relief 
and future prevention of disease. And insofar 
as this work is educational it will be of lasting 
value. 

Infant mortality is very great, because it is 
impossible to get milk for infants and the poor 
French mothers do not know much about proper 
substitutes. As a matter of fact most capable 
women, even nursing mothers, are at work, and 
their infants are left with women who have no 
labor value and who are not in any way qualified 
to care for children. 

Tuberculosis is very prevalent. It was bad 
before the war, and the lack of food and fuel, 
and the conditions of dampness and overcrowding 
in the rookeries where people have been com- 
pelled to live has increased this scourge tre- 
mendously. The prevention of tuberculosis is a 
matter of food, fuel, temperance, fair living and 
education in matters pertaining to the trans- 
mission of disease. 

The Red Cross is helping along all these lines 
and no part of the work is more promising than 
the educational campaign started since the be- 
ginning of the year. A moving-picture film on 
the proper care of a baby, and another with an 
interesting drama showing the usual routes of 
disease transmission are used in this connection. 
Illustrated pamphlets on child hygiene, prenatal 
care, and educational panels have been pre- 
pared. A traveling exhibit with all these things 
is going through France and is being received 
with great popular favor. I attended the meet- 
ing marking the beginning of this anti-disease 
campaign. It was held in the largest theater in 
Chartres, a town with a wonderful cathedral 
about fifty or sixty miles southwest of Paris. 
About two thousand enthusiastic people were 
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present. They were interested in the spc ches 
and the pictures, but they were far mo in- 
terested in the Americans participating ir the 


program. They had read and been tol! that 
Americans were in the trenches and the si): of 
an American uniform was visible and tan-ible 
evidence that these good reports were irve. 
This educational campaign has a military \.\ue 
quite apart from its value in the matter oi pre- 
venting disease. Indeed everything thai js 
done by Americans to help the civil population 
of France has a military value. Everything done 
for the women and children of France gives aid 
and comfort to their men at the front. A 
soldier who would not yield one jot or tittle for 
himself might be tempted to sacrifice the world 
to save his children from suffering. 

At the beginning of the war the industries in 
the war in stricken countries were entirely disor- 
ganized, and the manner in which women en 
masse have stepped under and lifted the burden 
of labor from the shoulders of men has amazed 
the world. There must be something atavistic 
in this marvelous manifestation. In the early 
ages men fought and women worked, and in this 
emergency women have picked up their work as 
though they had not been gradually laying it 
down in order to give employment to men who 
were no longer needed in the fighting field. 

As a result of the employment of women in all 
the industries formerly conducted by men it has 
been necessary to establish nurseries for the care 
of children. In France these nurseries are 
known as Creches, and the development of the 
Creches, from a comparatively small institution 
previous to the war to its present proportions, 
is worthy of greater attention than I can give it 
in this report. In compliance with a recent law 
all factories employing over two hundred women 
with children are compelled to maintain Creches. 
The Creche is a promising institution. The 
babies in some of the fine Creches in the big 
munition plants get far better care than they 
would get in the homes from which they have 
come, even if their mothers were not employed. 
Women physicians and trained nurses are em- 
ployed in these places and everything possible 
is done for the welfare of the children of the 
women workers. 





Extract from Idaho Year Book 


One of the most important factors necessary 
to the growth and interest of our organization 
is our official paper, CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE, 
and no association can afford to be without it. 
A question frequently asked is, How shall we 
interest the mothers? One of the best answers, 
and one which will have most lasting results is: 
Get them to read CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE 


and be informed about our own work. Let us 
increase our subscriptions this year that Idaho 
may continue to advance our cause with vigor 
and power. Single subscriptions $1.00 per year; 
in clubs of five, 75 cents. 

The Magazine is fine—clear-cut and to the 
point in the measures that are helpful to the child. 

Mrs. CADDING 
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School Garden Army 


(he United States School Garden Army is 

inning to mobilize. 

lhe whole plan has been carefully worked out 

od so far there hasn't been a single hitch in the 
rogramme. 

The Secretary of the Interior through the 
Pureau of Education is calling upon State and 
County Superintendents of Schools and also 
upon the Governors of the different states, the 
mayors of the different cities, and school super- 
intendents in cities, towns, villages and suburban 
communes, and asking everyone of these people 
to fall in line and get to work in the greatest 
practical volunteer campaign that has been 
started since the war began. 

The Germans have organized their garden 
army years ago and just because they did do 
that very thing they have been able to laugh at 
the rest of the world for so long. 

For back of every bullet and behind every 
shell and under and over every cloud of poisonous 
gas and running every submarine and directing 
every aéroplane is a man who must keep up his 
energies with food. 

We might as well send our men to the trenches 
to face cannons and airships and poison gas and 
explosives dressed in a suit of pajamas with 
nothing but their bare hands for weapons, as to 
send our army overseas without enough pro- 
visions to keep them not only alive but in fighting 
trim when they get there. 

Where are we going to get the food to send 
them? 

We have just one storehouse from which to 
draw, and that storehouse is in the fertile fields 
and the rich harvests of our own country. 

Our troops abroad need flour and sugar and 
coffee and tea and corn and meat—we must send 
them these things or be ready to bow our heads 
under the German heel. 


There is no use blinking the fact a minute 
longer; the whole thing comes right down to the 
question of bread and meat, and enough of it. 

If we send all that we raise abroad what shall 
we do here at home? 

This is the time to begin to consider these 
things. We have been blind and dull of wit, 
and deaf and indifferent long enough. 

From one end of this country to the other the 
people are beginning to realize what this ques- 
tion of food means. No wonder that the United 
States School Garden Army idea has taken such 
a splendid hold, not only in the imagination but 
of the stern, practical faculties of this whole 
country. 

Five million school children mobilized into an 
army with officers and privates and sergeants 
—with drill and hard work and great rewards 
and splendid service. 

What child is there on the face of the globe who 
would not be proud and eager to be one of such an 
army? 

Have the schools in your district begun to 
organize? 

Have you secured vacant land in your city to 
use for the garden? 

Who is going to be captain of the First Regi- 
ment in your town? 

You don’t know. Why not? 

Aren’t you interested? 

You will be interested some day when that 
boy of yours comes home with a chevron on his 
sleeve or your girl is made a first sergeant and 
wears a badge which tells the world that she is 
ready to do her bit for her country and her 
country’s flag. 

Why not interest yourself personally in this 
matter to-day? 

Why not make this a part of your duty to 
Uncle Sam? 


The Day and the Work 


To each man is given a day and his work for the 
day; 

And once, and no more, he is given to travel this 
way. 

And woe if he flies from the task, whatever the 
odds; 

For the task is appointed to him on the scroll 
of the gods. 


There is waiting a work where only his hands 
can avail; 

And so, if he falters, a chord in the music will fail. 

tle may laugh to the sky, he may lie for an hour 
in the sun; 

But he dare not go hence till the labor appointed 
is done. 


To each man is given a marble tg carve for the 
wall; 

A stone that is needed to heighten the beauty 
of all; 

And only his soul has the magic to give it a grace; 

And only his hands have the cunning to give it a 
place. 


Yes, the task that is given to each man, no other 
can do; 

So the errand is waiting; it has waited through 
ages for you. 

And now you appear; and the hushed ones are 
turning their gaze. 

To see what you do with your chance in the 
chamber of days. 

—Edwin Markham 
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The Story-Hour in Dark Places 


By ELEANOR HERSTINGS 


Did you ever give to a thirsty flower a cup of 
water and watch it smile back at you? Soisa 
delightful tale, to the heart of a child. At your 
“Once upon a time,” he will prick up his ears 
like an excited bunny and for the time being is 
yours to command. And upon the narrator the 
reaction is a pleasure as sweet and intangible as 
the summer breeze that blows over your garden. 
Story-telling is ‘‘twice bless’d; it blesseth him 
that gives, and him that takes.” 

It is our frequent pleasure to stand among the 
wise little folk who come to us from the dark 
places of our city, and for one glad hour, open to 
them a gate that leads into new and wonderful 
lands; to wander with them through enchanted 
forests, and tune their hearts to the singing of 
birds; to lift up their eyes to the stars, and open 
them to the lilies of the field; and then, at the 
touch of a magic wand, to be fairies all, as with 
buttercups for our parasols, we ride on the wings 
of the butterflies or dance ’neath pavillions of 
maiden-hair. Oh, the joy of being lifted out of 
sordid surroundings into a realm of fancy and 
delight! 

There is no more persuasive missionary than a 
beautiful story, and its influence upon a child is 
beyond our power to measure. 

Once upon a time there came into our Story 
Hour room, a stranger laddie of perhaps thirteen. 
His eyes were bold and defiant, and he was 
peculiar, because his face wore the hardened 
expression of a man and was not pleasant to 
look upon. It was the Christmas season and 
we had chosen for the hour that exquisite 
story of Eugene Fields, ‘‘The Coming of the 
Prince.’’ The stranger lad sat on the front seat 
ready for mischief, but he caught the beauty 
and pathos of the story and with his eyes swim- 
ming in tears he leaned eagerly forward to catch 
every word. When the tale was finished, he 
followed us about asking questions, and his 
face—well, the bad little face was gone, and in 
its place was one of infinite sweetness. You 
cannot force an unruly child to be good, but 
you can charm him into being an angel. 

The art of story-telling is a gift, rare and 
beautiful. Simplicity and directness are two of 
its requirements and a well-modulated voice, a 
charm. One should be quick to temper his 
story to the pulse of his listeners, and should not 
hesitate to take from, or add to, even a good 


story. For instance, there had been prey. -od 
one day a story for a class of girls and she « ho 
was to tell it found herself confronted by . 
many boys. There was nothing especial!) jy 
the story to appeal to the boy, to whom an In: 
or a mystery, or a deep, dark cave is a delig\it, 
An inspiration seized her and she moved her 
story with all its people into a cave and wove it 
thereabout. She had touched the right chord 
without allowing the story to lose its identity. 

Now here is a statement at the risk of con- 
tradiction. If you desire the attention of a 
noisy class of boys and girls, don’t lift your voice 
to make them hear. Rather, drop it below 
normal. Don’t you know that children, like 
grown-ups, are wild to hear something that they 
think they’re missing? The hum will cease and 
you will have captured your listeners without 
having told them to be quiet, and the oftener 
you correct them, the less power you have. 

There is no simpler nor surer way to subdue 
unruly children than by telling a story that will 
arouse their sympathies. However, they need 
stories with lots of fun in them just as much— 
fun to make them laugh down to the tips of , 
their toes, and there is no dearth of variety in 
the library of good books for little folk. It is 
like a garden of beautiful flowers, rich in color 
and fragrance, that may be had for the gathering. 
And so we would that these little ones might 
walk in this garden, that as they toil, they might 
also sing, and weave into the hours garlands of 
golden dreams, 

Most cities now have a “Story Hour,” but 
how many towns have such a luxury for children? 
Home Missionary young people, a Sunday-School 
class, or any progressive Woman's Club, imbued 
with the idea that not ‘‘to give, but to share,” 
should be their mission, could have the assembly 
room of the Public Library or a school room after 
hours, for the asking, for it is theirs by rights. 
Our “Story Hour” is under the auspices of our 
club women. Children were invited through 
the teachers and the project grew so contagious 
we soon were overcrowded. Juvenile literature 
scattered about the tables, and pictures of stories 
to be told, add to the attractiveness and those 
who undertake the plan will find themselves 
surrounded by little listeners eager to be trans- 
ported into the land of “‘Far-away.”’ 





Love of our neighbor is the only door out of 
the dungeon of self. He has not yet learned to 
love his neighbor as himself whose heart sinks 


within him at the words, “I say unto you, love 
your enemies.’’-—MacDonald. 
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Kindergarten Extension 


By BESSIE LOCKE 


Chairman Kindergarten Department, National Congress of Mothers 


Just at present our whole nation seems to be 
akening to the cry of ‘Save the Babies,’ and 
in all earnestness I ask the question ‘For what?’ 
For what end shall these babies rescued from 
early death be saved? Shall it be in order that 
they may grow up in the ignorance and ineffi- 
ciency of some of their parents? Let us save 
the babies by all means (they are by far the most 
important asset of the United States) provided, 
alter having saved their lives we can train them 
into something like good citizenship.’’ These 
were spoken by Elizabeth Harrison, 
President of the National Kindergarten and 
Elementary College, whose life work has been 
the “training of little children,” and whose 
books on the subject have been translated into 
six languages. 

Training the little child is the work of the 
kindergarten and promoting the establishment of 
kindergartens in our public schools is the task of 
the Kindergarten Department of the National 
Congress of Mothers, which was organized in 
1913. Five years ago there was not a single 
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kindergarden department among the State 
branches. Today they are organized in 23 
states. 

Much valuable work, which will benefit 


thousands of children for generations to come, 
has been accomplished. California took the 
lead in the matter of providing legally for its 
children of kindergarten age. In 1913 the 
California Congress of Mothers sponsored a bill 
making the establishment of kindergartens 
mandatory on petition of parents. It was passed 
and the public school kindergartens in that state 
have more than trebled. Inspired by the results 
achieved in California, Texas and Maine passed 
similar laws in 1917 through the efforts of their 
State Congresses. Nevada, Washington, Oregon 
and Tennessee have also passed kindergarten 
laws and several other states are now carrying 
on propaganda campaigns with a view to legis- 
lation later on. 

Reports recently received from various states 
show an increasing interest in the training of the 
little children. The following quotations indi- 
cate what is being done along this line. 

‘A few weeks since we sent out 500 letters to 
women over the state, asking if they had a 
private or public school kindergarten in their 
town; number of pupils enrolled; attitude of 
school boards and citizens toward the kinder- 
garten movement, since the passage of the new 
law. The replies were most gratifying and we 
lind many kindergartens in process of formation, 
\\ ile numbers of new ones are in working order. 
lor instance, in Dallas until this year we have 


not had a kindergarten in our public schools. 
Now we have thirteen.’’—Texas. 

A committee has been appointed to look into 
the matter of a better kindergarten law in our 
state, and definite steps toward that end have 
been taken.—lowa. 

“Our State Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations aim to establish a kinder- 
garten in every public school throughout the 
state. To each of our 250 affiliated clubs have 
been sent personal letters and printed circulars 
on the purpose and value of the kindergarten.’’— 

New York. 

Dr. Bertha N. Hamilton, President of the 
Wyoming Congress of Mothers, says: ‘‘We be- 
lieve the need of the kindergarten is more 
paramount than ever, from the physical stand- 
point particularly. ... The revelations which 
have been made manifest in the recent examina- 
tions of our young men for ‘physical fitness to 
serve,’ show many cases of ‘unfitness’ that 
might have been remedied in childhood and 
perhaps cured. The coming year must be de- 
voted to child-welfare because the ‘Flower of the 
Land’ has gone and others must be ‘physically 
fit’ to take their places.” 

Notwithstanding the great strides that have 
been made, we must now redouble our efforts to 
provide proper educational facilities for all little 
children. Juvenile delinquency has already 
increased 30 per cent. in this country since we 
entered the war, and vigorous measures must be 
taken if we would prevent a repetition of the 
terrible experience of England. 

Again let me urge all State Presidents who 
have not yet done so, to appoint a Chairman to 
look after the work of this Department. It is a 
big task and requires the time and attention of a 
directing head in each state. 

Upon request I shall be glad to provide popular 
leaflets for general distribution; also a series of 
55 articles on “Training Little Children” pre- 
pared for the benefit of the mothers of the 
country. These articles are suited especially for 
newspaper use, and 2,000 papers and magazines 
in the country with an aggregate circulation of 
thirty-one million have asked for them. Every 
member of the Congress of Mothers can help 
other mothers by getting her local paper to 
print this series. Such publicity will also do 
much to further the kindergarten cause. Lan- 
tern slides, a motion picture and exhibits are 
available for meetings on the kindergarten; 
copies of the kindergarten laws of the various 
states for study and comparison may be had 
upon request, 
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I cannot close without expressing profound 
regret at the serious loss we have experienced 
during the year in the passing of a valued mem- 
ber of our committee—Mrs. George W. Steere, 
of Fort Worth, Texas, who held the position of 
Kindergarten Chairman of the Texas Congress 
of Mothers for nine years. 
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Mrs. Steere was the author of the e> ent 
kindergarten bill that was passed in T 5 g 
year ago, and was largely responsible © jts 
enactment. She was an indefatigable \ . ‘er, 
and the lives of innumerable children ip «hat 
great state will be enriched as a result her 


untiring efforts. 


Teaching the Coming Citizen about His Big City 


UNIQUE WoRK WITH THE SCHOOL CHILDREN PLANNED BY MID-WESTERN CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE 


By FELIX J. KOCH 


Unless you happen, yourself to be possessed 
of an auto, friend reader, how often do you go 
on a tour of deliberate and systematic sight- 
seeing about your home town? 

Even if you are in possession of the very highest 
class motor, how often does it occur to you to 
spin away to the waterworks, down to the fire- 
tower, over to city hall, to make a systematic 
tour of its offices, to the city hospita', just to 
sight-see, and so with city institutions other- 
wheres? 

How many of the big factories of your town 
have you gone through? Have you ever been 
in the press-rooms of its largest publishing 
plants? 

Have you ever—but there—we’re assuming 
that you’re a pretty good citizen and yet, to 
‘fess up, what do you really know about this 
city of yours? 

If you, who may have been born and bred 
there, haven't found occasion, or, to be more 
correct, opportunity, to do this, what can you 
presume of the boys and girls? Fancy, let’s say, 
an intelligent young lad, young woman, ap- 
proaching Superintendent of Schools Condon, 
in Cincinnati, the scene of the unique endeavor 
hereinafter, and saying: 

“T should like to visit the Oral School I have 
heard of.” 

“On what business?” the curt answer. 

“Oh, just to see it!’’—and then—? 

Well, then you can understand very readily 
why so very, very many of us have never seen 
more. of the institutions supported by our taxes 
than just the fore-facade of the outside. 

And out of this there has come a certain laxity 
toward one’s city which the big Chamber of 
Commerce in Cincinnati has set the ball rolling 
to correct. 

With the codperaton of the Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Dr. Roberts, and the pressure 
exerted by all its varied departments, it has ar- 
ranged that the citizens of tomorrow, the school- 
children, shall be taught of their city, its general 
outlines, its landmarks, its city offices and de- 


partments; then the great factories for which it 
stands renowned. 

So excursions over the city by auto, and then 
into these establishments and bureaus, have been 
arranged, excursions to be made in school time 
and under teacher’s guidance, and to places as 
between which the given pupils are permitted, 
of themselves, to select. 

You, friend reader, auto-owner, may never 
realize that thousands of your fellow-citizens 
never get to see a tithe of this home city itself. 
In the day’s work they go to town, come home, 
make direct routes to stated friends, given 
places of amusement. On Sunday they go to 
church, to stated amusement parks, to given 
friends, and so on, in their turn. In any big 
city the chances are that not 1 per cent. of the 
population can correctly locate every street and 
give a fair idea of what is to be found there. 

And yet these are the citizens who vote the 
money and select the men to attend to all this. 

Somehow, there is something wrong with the 
system! 

In Cincinnati the boys and girls of those 
public schools could tell you—in the Condon 
regime—the course of a load of coal from the 
Alaskan fields to a city, perhaps, on the upper 
Columbia; but should you ask them to tell the 
course of the popcorn on the street before the 
door from the popcorn-field, they'd look aghast, 
never dreaming that the largest popcorn-brake 
in the world was within a few miles of city line in 
Indiana. 

Wherefore, the Chamber of Commerce has 
arranged tours, systematic, personally con- 
ducted tours of the city, by auto, and with these, 
then, tours of the civic institutions, the factories 
and the like. 

Nor are these just haphazard journeyings at 
that. Before a given school launches on a given 
tour, Messrs. Quinlan and Hebble, of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, supply its teachers with bro- 
chures, from which these, in their turn, are to 

drill the boys and girls in what they’re to see. 

Thus, instead of taking time at the moment 
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| detaining the party and spoiling the pleasure 
t all by “lessons,’’ the children come with 
e facts all in hand. 

‘ow thorough these lessons is suggested by 

one herewith, which, under caption of 

low to Conduct a Civic Excursion,’ details a 

it to Mt. Adams, one of the best vantage 

ints of Cincinnati, to survey the city mark 

ations, see relation of river and of state across 

in brief to get the “lay of the land.” “A 

isit to Mt. Adams, to study the topography of 

the city and its influence on the transportation 
ind industry of the city,’’ this is called. 

“Class exercises in preparation for the ex- 
cursion,” as so outlined, consider first the matter 
of “ Topography.” 

The teacher is advised to have the children 
study carefully the geography of Cincinnati in a 
Citizens’ Book also published by the Chamber 
of Commerce. 

We quote, then, from the continued instruc- 
tions; “‘Draw or color the main contour lines of 
the city, 100 feet apart. Note the deep V- 
shaped valley cut by the Ohio River, the broad 
approximately-Cincinnati basin, with an upper 
and lower level, the main transverse valleys, 
Miss Creek, Licking, Deer Creek, Little Miami 
River, the gullies cutting their way into the hills 
and furnishing routes for streets from the basin 
to the hilltops. Draw on the map the principal 
transportation lines and streets, using the Ohio 
River Valley and transverse valleys. 

“Tell the geographical history of Cincinnati, 
how the predecessor of the Ohio River flowed 
up the Little Miami to Duck Creek, up Duck 
Creek, over the present site of Norwood, and 
over to the present Mill Creek, up Mill Creek, 
nearly to the present site of Hamilton, then down 
the Great Miami to its mouth; how the icecap, 
creeping south, built a great ice-dam in the 
upper reaches of Mill Creek and produced Lake 
Ohio, extending many miles up the river; how 
the water broke over at the lowest point and 
cut the new channel, from the present mouth 
of the Little Miami to the present mouth of the 
Great Miami, how, before the Ice Age, the 
Licking joined the predecessor of the Ohio, 
not far from St. Bernard, flowing across the 
upper level of the Cincinnati Basin; how the 
change in the course of the Ohio cut off the 
Licking, at its present site, and thus produced a 
lower as well as an upper level, on which the 
business portion of the city is built.”’ 

Rather thorough, is it not? 

Similar thoroughness is given, then, to the 
Ohio River, its relation to the city’s history, the 


steamboat trade, and how it came to make the 
place a metropolis of the West, the coal fleets of 
today and their influence on the city, the river 
improvement work and its effect. 

Paralleling the river, down there in the bowl 
of city, are the railroads. The children are 
then taught as to these, the history of these 
roads, the why of their coming, their location 
and its relation to factories, the factory districts 
and how labor comes to live near. 

Interesting? 

Had a few more things of this sort been intro- 
duced in that same city, just a few years before, 
a school just for ‘‘hookey-players’’ would not 
now have to be in operation there. 

And then the excursion: 

Fancy yourself a boy again, come some lovely 
spring morning, and out and away from a dirty, 
grimy, city schoolhouse, carried by motor to the 
crest of the hills, and there have pointed out to 
you the details of what, to you, is perhaps the 
most important city on the face of the earth! 

For one, those in charge are advised by Mr. 
Hebble to indicate the great, approximately-cir- 
cular basin which the lower part of the city occu- 
pies, then the upper and lower levels, then that 
V-shaped valley, then the gullies, then lo, even 
as the calliope plays on the passing vessel and 
they hear the notes anew of “Old Kentucky 
Home,”’ appropriate to the State across, they 
follow a steamer off for some port up-river. 

The boats, the passing trains, the river. 
Everything to stir the wanderlust and make an 
excursionist enthuse! 

Do you wonder that they get that lesson? 
Do you wonder that dull Jack Roosa, who never 
could learn that Pittsburgh is up-river from 
here and Louisville down, will never forget that 
from Pittsburgh came that coal-fleet he saw 
making anchor at the levee, yonder, and that to 
Louisville were going the finished goods another 
boat, headed down-stream, took aboard? 

It awakens in the children new civic pride, 
new desire for civic exploration. 

Instead of every Saturday at ball, they are 
going to make walks, hear talks, about Cin- 
cinnati. 

Instead of reading of the adventures of 
Pocahontas in the East, they will’read of what 
Wayne did here at hand. 

Instead of— 

But you can guess the conclusions. There is 
wakened in them a civic pride that grows with 
each fresh excursion, till, fully planted, it must 
stay with them, to the city’s great advantage, 
to their dying day, or days! 
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Prize Code of Morals for Children. 








PROGRAM FOR PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 
FOR MAY 


The Programs given from month to month require the service of three member: 
of the association for each meeting. They develop home talent, at the same time 
providing papers of educational value in child-nurture, 
for the season’s meetings, and awaken wider interest in child-welfare as the members 


learn of the movement throughout the world. 


FIRST TOPIC—President’s Desk—Mother, Responsibilities of Parents. 


SECOND TOPIC (To be assigned to another member). 
What Parent-Teacher Associations in other States are Doing. 


THIRD TOPIC (To be assigned to third member). 


List of Loan Papers in Child Nurture suitable for programs may be secured by 
sending 3 cent stamp to National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations, 910 Loan & Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 





They ensure a high standard 














Dates of State Conventions 


MissourI—St. Louis, May 1, 2, 3. 
VERMONT—Rutland, May 28-29. 


STATE 


Arizona, California, Delaware, Illinois,Mary- 
land, Michigan, Montana, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Tennesse?, Vermont. 


ARIZONA 


PARENT- TEACHER 
IN ARIZONA 


A Report of Mothers’ Congress, Phoenix, 
February, 1918 


HIsTORY OF ASSOCIATIONS 


In 1905 four Parent-Teacher Associations 
(at that time called Mothers’ Child-Study 
Circles) were organized in Phoenix through the 
efforts of the Woman’s Club. The work has 
grown steadily, though slowly, until there are 
nineteen associations, with a membership of 
five hundred and twenty-eight in five counties. 
This is a small number compared with the num- 
ber of parents and teachers in those counties. 

In a state where distances are great, population 
widely scattered and traveling expensive, an 
organization with no endowment and almost 
negligible dues cannot make much headway. 


IpDAHO—Nampa, May 22. 
ILLINoIs—Aurora, May 14-16. 


NEWS 


For that reason, especially, we welcome the 
opportunity offered us by the Arizona Teacher 
to reach all the schools of the State. Every 
teacher knows the need of codperation with the 
parents and this is the object of the Parent- 
Teacher Association. 

Our work consists in studying and promoting 
the welfare of the child in the home, school and 
state, and we soon find that child-life touches 
every other phase of life. 

We have assisted our various schools to pur- 
chase pianos, victrolas, library books, pictures, 
etc. Have fitted up rest rooms for teachers and 
emergency cases, furnished emergency chests, 
lunch pavilions, playground equipments. Have 
provided seed and tools for school war gardens, 
planted trees to beautify school grounds, and 
obtained sidewalks where it was dangerous for 
children to walk in the main highway. 

We have distributed clothing to needy children 
and coéperated with other agencies to employ a 
district nurse and have had demonstrations in 
food conservation given. / 
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lost associations give a Christmas tree and 
it the children and many are making it pos- 
. for the children and teachers to have hot 
hes. ¥ 

\lany associations give a reception in the fall 

the teachers, that the parents may have an 

portunity to meet them and some have what is 

‘led ‘‘Fathers’ Night,’ when an evening meet- 

« is held in order that the fathers, as well as the 
iothers, may attend. 

One association is studying ‘‘Moral Educa- 
ion” under the leadership of the teacher who 
had a course in this last summer at summer 

hool, while another is adding to the school 
library by presenting each month a book to the 
room which shows the largest number of mothers 
in attendance at the regular meeting. 

All associations are showing their patriotism 
by studying food conservation and by doing 
Red Cross knitting and sewing. 

These are some of the things being done in our 
State, but each association has its own local 
problems and its own particular line of work. 
However, many things can be accomplished only 
through all the associations in the State working 
together, hence the need of affiliating with the 
the State Congress. Much more could be done 
through county organizations even though there 
be only three or four associations as a nucleus. 

The following state officers were elected at the 
Parent-Teachers’ Annual Meeting in Phoenix: 

President, Mrs. J. C. Norton, Phoenix; First 


Vice-president, Mrs. F. T. Alkire, Phoenix; 
Second Vice-president. Mrs. Archibald Mc- 
Killops, Globe; Recording Secretary, Mrs. 


Aubrey V. Smith, R. R., Phoenix; Corresponding 
Secretary, Mrs. Roy Davidson, Phoenix; Treas- 
urer, Mrs. Olivia Roseveare, Phoenix; Auditor, 
Mrs. J. W. White, Chandler. 


CALIFORNIA 


The Third District of California Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations has 
sixteen counties in its membership. In Fair 
Oaks all of the five associations have established 
Junior Red Cross Societies in the schools, and 
several hundred dollars have been raised to 
carry forward the work of the young people. 
When you understand that the Federation is 
made up of associations from five rural com- 
munities scattered over a radius of twelve miles 
and that we work unitedly and effectively you 
will see that we are unique. The officers are 
active and are giving addresses constantly on 
the child-welfare topics. 


DELAWARE 


The annual meeting of the Delaware Branch 
of National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
'eacher Associations was held at Dover, April 5, 
in the Wesley M. E. Church. 

Supt. E. L. Cross, County Superintendent of 
New Castle County, said: 
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“The Parent-Teacher Association is the real 
key to the solution of the educational work of 
Delaware. 

“The best work is being done where there is a 
virile Parent-Teacher Association. 

“In some rural districts there are many 
prosperous farmers who care nothing for reading 
and who have no interest in education. They 
get teachers who will come for the least money. 
They are an example of the necessity for incul- 
cating a love of reading in childhood. 

‘The best work a teacher does is to get children 
interested in reading. Every Parent-Teacher 
Association should organize Reading Clubs for 
Boys and Girls, and should have libraries with 
books of interest to them. 

“Pay the teachers well and engage them early.” 

Delaware is fortunate in having men for at 
least a third of the delegates. School superin- 
tendents, teachers, clergymen and social workers 
as well as parents make up the membership. 

Every county is organized and county con- 
ferences have been most successful. 

Mrs. John B. Cleaver is the leader in New 
Castle County, Mrs. Robert Jones in Kent 
County and Mrs. J. R. Cooke in Sussex County. 
Supt. E. L. Cross, Supt. Shilling and Supt. 
E. J. Hardesty are the county superintendents 
and all were present. 

Mrs. Frederic Schoff spoke of the War Service 
of Parents and Teachers. The Farm Bureau 
work in Home Demonstration, as reported by 
Miss Marie Say!es, was a credit to the depart- 
ment. 

Mrs. Garrett S. Harrington was reélected 
unanimously as President. The work has 
grown steadily under her leadership. 

Department Chairman added to the long list 
of good work that is being done in Delaware by 
the Delaware Branch of the National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations. 


ILLINOIS 


NINETEENTH ANNUAL MEETING, AURORA, 
NOIS, MAY 14, 15 and 16, 1918 

Upon invitation of the Aurora Council of 
Parent-Teacher Associations, the Aurora Wo- 
man’s Club, the House and Garden Club, the 
Commercial Club, and the Boards of Education 
of the East and West Sides, the Illinois Congress 
of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations 
will hold its nineteenth annual meeting in 
Aurora on Tuesday, Wednesdayand Thursday, 
May 14, 15 and 16. 


ILLI- 


All Meetings Open to the Public 


All meetings will be held in the East High 
School and will be open to the public. 


Program 


The program as partially planned has many 
attractive features. At the opening session on 
Tuesday afternoon it is hoped to present, besides 
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the local addresses of welcome and our State 
President’s response, an address by Mrs. Ira 
Couch Wood, of the Council of National Defense. 
A conference of the delegates with the State 
President will close the session. 

Tuesday evening an informal reception will be 
followed by an address on ‘‘The War Recreation 
Service of Illinois,” by Mr. Allen D. Albert, 
special representative from Washington, D. C. 

Wednesday morning brings reports of special 
and state committees, the State President’s 
report, an address by the well-known Rev. 
Charles W. Gilkey, of the Hyde Park Baptist 
Church, and reports of delegates from towns 
and cities, beginning with ‘‘A’’ and running to 
“E,”’ inclusive (excepting Chicago), 

Wednesday afternoon will open with a talk 
by the state organizer, Mrs. Wm. F. Young, 
embodying valuable suggestions for organizing 
and maintaining Parent-Teacher Associations, 
Reports of Officers, Committee Chairmen and 
Delegates from cities beginning with ‘“F”’ to 
“L,” inclusive, will continue until 4:30 p. m., 
when the State Chairmen of Kindergarten, 
Press, Finance, Mothers’ Pensions, Child Labor, 
Country Life and Home Economics will hold 
section meetings. 

Wednesday evening will be devoted to ‘The 
Jolly Tar.” Among the interesting items of this 
session will be music, both vocal and instrumental, 
by the “‘ Jackies,” including a Great Lakes Band, 
stereopticon views of The Jolly Tar and its 
activities, a talk on ‘Mobilization of Hospi- 
tality,” by Mrs. Langworthy, and a speech on 
“The Cookie Jar,’”’ by one of its ‘‘Jackie”’ 
devotees. 

A picturesque feature will be ‘‘The Melting 
Pot,” in which will be placed the offerings of 
members and friends in the shape of old trinkets, 
jewelry, spoons, spectacle frames and all the 
thousand and one useless old articles of gold, 
silver or copper that every household accumu- 
lates, to be changed by magic into comforts for 
the boys. 

Thursday morning’s first hour will be devoted 
to section meetings, as follows: Education, 
Illinois Centennial, Juvenile Protection, Better 
Films, Eugenics, Child Hygiene, Parliamentary 
Law, Community Singing. 

At ten o'clock the members will convene in 
the Assembly Hall to hear reports of delegates 
from cities from ‘“M”’ to “V,” inclusive, and 
reports of State Committees. 

At twelve o’clock the report of elections will 
be received. 

On Thursday afternoon the Chicago reports 
and the remaining reports of State Chairmen 
will be given, and the Convention will close with 
a delightful sight-seeing trip planned by our 
Aurora members. 

Direct any questions or suggestions concerning 
the annual meeting to Mrs. C. C. Broomell, 
5750 Midway Park, Chicago, Chairman General 
Arrangements. 
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Hospitality 
The homes of Aurora will graciously ; d 
the courtesy of room and breakfast te «yr 
Officers, Board Members, Chairmen of te 
Committees, Associate Members of the Cor s 


and Delegates to the Convention. Others « »- 
siring to attend will be warmly welcome and \j\} 
find comfortable accommodations at reason} \\ 
rates at the Hotel Aurora. The interurian 
service also makes it possible for members «-: 
friends on or near any of its lines to go and 
return each day. 


A PLEASANT RECOGNITION 


Our State Superintendent of Instruction is 
about to print a pamphlet on Parent-Teacher 
Associations, the matter for which has been 
prepared by the Illinois Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations. This pam- 
phlet will be printed by the State Superin- 
tendent’s office without expense to the congress 
and circulated among the teachers of the State. 
Mr. Blair has written for it the following intro- 
duction: 

“The home and schools of the nation stand 
ready to make the supreme sacrifice necessary 
to the winning of this war. The nation and state 
have found the schools ever ready to respond to 
every call. No real statesman, no real patriot, 
no real lover of his country will desire that this 
school system which has been conceived and 
developed through great sacrifice and effort 
should be seriously disturbed by this war. 
Sacrifices and adjustments must be made, and 
will be made. Teachers and pupils will volun- 
teer and go to the war. The erection of build- 
ings and the purchase of needed equipment may 
be delayed. Courses of studies may be modified 
to meet immediate demands, but the essential 
purpose and plan of organization of the school 
must not be destroyed or seriously impaired. 
The mothers who are the real fountains of youth 
of the nation, who recreated through the gift 
of their children, and the schools which developed 
the latent powers of these children into effective 
citizenship are the real strength of the nation. 
Never in our history was there greater need for 
a close, organic, working unity between the 
parents and the teachers than exists today. 
Wherever these organizations have been formed 
better school conditions and better results have 
followed. I commend to superintendents and 
teachers throughout the state and to those in 
authority the great value of this organization 
at all times and the especial need of them during 
these war days when all of our institutions are 
feeling the unusual strain. 

Francis G. BLAIR, 
State Supt. Public Instruction 


The Superintendent of Schools of Chicago will 
send out the following letter: 

“At no other time in the history of our country 
has it been more necessary to unify all forces for 
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eousness that the children may be in every 
safeguarded. 
n expedient step toward such unification 
mutual understanding and coéperation of 
eandschool. This, it has often been proven, 
best be secured through a Parent-Teacher 
ciation meeting at regular intervals in the 
sciool with the guidance of the principal and 
teachers. 
‘Your Superintendent recommends the for- 
tion of such associations under proper methods 
n connection with all schools.” 
Joun D. SxHoop, 
Superintendent Chicago Public Schools 


MARYLAND 
MATERNITY LECTURES PLANNED 


‘Maryland women believe that a series of 
free public lectures upon maternity, which it is 
hoped the Rockefeller Foundation will indorse 
and spread throughout the States, will do as 
much to reduce infant mortality as anything 
that has been attempted in ten years.’’ Cardinal 
Gibbons has indorsed the cause along with other 
leading men of the State. 

“We have it from indisputable authority that 
France will require 260 years for repopulation 
and Germany but forty years. No reliable 
figures are available for America, but we do 
know that there is great need for organized action 
to save our babies.’”” We have found it wise in 
our State to codperate with war work already 
established, in order to avoid overlapping. 
We are establishing community kitchens to show 
women how they can cut the high cost of living, 
helping the kindergartens, making a fight for 
favorable action at Washington upon bills for 
Federal aid for rural education and maintaining 
effective canteen, work for the tens of thousands 
of soldiers who pass through Baltimore, as well 
as coOperating with the Maryland Council of 
Defense in all of its projects. All this in addi- 
tion to the United Service Club conducted by 
Baltimore Army and Navy Camp Committee. 


MICHIGAN 


In March the following invitation was sent 
throughout Michigan: 

The Parent-Teacher Council of the city of 
Battle Creek cordially invites and urges you to 
send some representative from your Parent- 
Teacher Association or Mothers’ Club, or if you 
have neither organization, someone interested 
in the movement, together with some repre- 
sentative from your teaching force, to be present 
at the organization of a State Branch of the 
National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations, at Battle Creek, Mich., 
\londay and Tuesday, April 29 and 30. 

Michigan has done very valuable work and 
hould have some representation in the National 
\ssociation, and to that end, Mrs. Frederic 

off, National President, will be with us at the 
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above-mentioned dates for the purpose of effect- 
ing such organization. 

In order to make this meeting available to as 
many as possible, the members of the Parent- 
Teacher Council are planning to entertain guests 
as far as possible in their own homes. This 
plan makes it advisable for you to notify at an 
early date our local entertainment chairman, 
Mrs. Robert Gardner, 747 Maple St., who your 
representatives are to be, and whether parents 
or teachers. 

All sessions will be held in the beautiful new 
Y. W. C. A. building, corner of Maple and Van 
Buren streets, and registration will be in charge 
of Mrs. George Burch, in that same building. 

A most interesting program and entertain- 
ment, including a trip to Camp Custer, has been 
arranged, and this, together with the general 
business of organization, the election of State 
officers and the reports of various successful 
Associations, we feel will make this a live, 
worth-while meeting. Please plan to be with 
us and notify us to that effect at once. 

Sincerely, 
Superintendent Public Schools, 
Secretary Parent-Teacher Council. 


For many months previous to this, petitions 
from superintendents had been sent to the 
National President requesting her to come and 
organize the Michigan branch of the National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations. With suchearnest interest the outlook 
is good for a live State Branch in Michigan. 


MONTANA 


The annual meeting of the Montana Branch 
of the National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations, usually held in the spring, 
has been postponed until early fall by vote of 
the executive committee. While some circles 
report a very successful winter’s work, in several 
communities a series of epidemics has seriously 
interfered with the meetings, and very generally 
Red Cross work and other war activities have 
been given the “‘right of way.” 

It is hoped that in the fall conditions wil! be 
more favorable, and that the beginning of the 
school year will logically bring enthusiasm and 
inspiration for the planning of the year’s work. 


NEW JERSEY 


The Flemington Parent-Teacher Association 
enjoyed an address by Mrs. Mary C. C. Brad- 
ford, President of the National Education 
Association, who came as the guest of the 
President of the League who is a former teacher 
of Colorado, where Mrs. Bradford is State 
Superintendent of Schools. An audience of 
about three hundred and fifty was present from 
various parts of the county. Mrs. Bradford's 
address was pronounced the best thing along 
strictly educational lines ever given here. 
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On March 6 an ideal “Round Table”’ meeting 
was held with Mr. A. M. Hulbert, of New 
Brunswick, who gave a most illuminating ac- 
count of his experiences with Domestic Science 
and Manual Training, making them profitable 
through applied education. The Savings Bank 
idea was also discussed. Upon invitation mem- 
bers of the boards and their wives were present. 
Many colleges were represented by parents who 
believe in education and who give it due study 
and understanding. Mr. Hulbert made most 
clear the value of the above departments educa- 
tionally and not as vocational subjects. It is 
the aim of the Parent-Teacher Associations and 
Round Table to have all these things discussed 
from all angles for a year and see if people want 
them. 

NEW YORK 

An executive meeting of the New York State 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations was held in Buffalo, March 14 and 15. 
The Buffalo Mothers’ Club entertained the body 
at a novel luncheon given in the Buffalo Thrift 
Kitchen. 

Every course illustrated some new method of 
saving food for Uncle Sam. 

Plans for spring conferences in every part of 
the state were perfected. 

Mrs. Saltford gave a detailed report of the 
National Convention at Atlantic City. 

It was voted to express the appreciation of the 
New York branch to the Committees who so 
generously gave of time and money to secure a 
National Headquarters in Washington. 

Every movement for the uplifting of our 
soldiers and girls was heartily endorsed. 


OHIO 

Circleville, Ohio, will be the meeting place 
for the next annual convention of the Ohio 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations, October 4-5. Mrs. Howard Jones, 
Circleville, is chairman of the program committee. 

Report of the Garden Committee given by 
Mrs. Jones as follows: 

Sent 50 letters to associations of Ohio. 

Made 14 talks on food and war gardens. 

Organized garden clubs in centralized schools. 

Report of the Dr. Pierce’s Child Hygiene Com- 
mittee, special mention of the ‘Little Mother 
Leagues,”’ Dr. Pierce urges that: 

(a) Birth registration cards be distributed 
through the Congress. 

(b) Also certified birth certificates, and that 

(c) The Parent-Teacher Associations and Moth- 
ets’ Clubs be encouraged as one of the best 
forces for child betterment. 

The Board voted to publish a yearbook, upon 
which a general discussion opened as to its 
contents. 

A list of programs available for association 
meetings took most attention. The following 
was one general list worked out as a suggestion: 
January—open, 
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February—Home and_ School 

Anniversary of the Congress, 
March—Kindergartens and Better Filn 
April—Child Hygiene, 

May—Home Economics, 

June—Boy and Girl Extension, 

July—Summer Occupation, 

August—Summer Occupation, 

September—Membership and Press, 

October—Army and Navy Camp Com: 
and Defense, 

November—Social Extension, 

December—Children’s Reading and Cuip- 

WELFARE MAGAZINE. 

Dr. Francis Hollingshead, State Chairman of 
Child Welfare, for the Council for Defense out- 
lined the first steps the Council has worked out 
to follow in the drive: 

Birth Registration—To know the children of 
school and preschool age, lest they be sent to 
school too young or be put to work too young. 

Weighing and Measuring.—Test of babies as a 
basis to start upon. It is simple. Done by the 
mothers, if foreign mothers a center like the 
school is used to do this for their babies, com- 
petent mothers pledging so much time a week to 
the work. They will use duplicate cards from 
Washington, one side kept, one going back to 
Washington. There is a combined Committee 
for Child Welfare for both men and women. 

Ohio is above 60 per cent. of the states in 
organization for child-welfare. Let us keep it. 
The rural districts, as in all states, have the largest 
death rate and need most attention. 

Mrs. Francis then took the assembled group 
right into the inspiration of the combined Na- 
tional Convention of Educators and Parents in 
her report on the recent meeting in Atlantic 
City. She dwelt on the wonderful work of the 
Army and Navy Camp Committee, the latest 
being the new 5§-story home in Washington 
dedicated as a club to our soldier boys until after 
the war is over. The new Boys’ and Girls’ 
Extension Committee encouraging activities 
such as Boy and Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 
Agricultural Clubs for Juniors and Junior Red 
Cross. 

The new Government plan through Dr 
Francis, National Head of School Gardens, is to 
put the children in the garden work on a military 
plan with companies and officers but not uni- 
forms. Mrs. Francis is National Chairman on 
Gardens for the Congress. 

But the splendid fact in the convention was 
the getting together nationally educators and 
parents of the whole United States, marking a 
great step forward in their codperation for child- 
hood betterment of our country—now a war 
measure. 
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OREGON 


Mrs. T. M. Lowe, of Nyssa, one of the district 
vice-presidents of Oregon, writes that the 
Parent-Teacher Associations are all so deeply 
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ged in Red Cross work, and other work 
ht by the war, that their regular work has 
.d to a larger degree than is advisable. In 
e of the rural districts in widely different 
ions of the state, the farmers are hoping for 
ix months’ school term, so that the children 
help on the farm. They are doing all they 
to combat such propaganda, and to squelch 
promoters. There is great need for literature 
iid help from the National Congress. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


lhe eighteenth annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
leacher Associations met in Johnstown, April 
2,3) 4- 

rhe Johnstown Federation of Parent-Teacher 
Associations and the Chamber of Commerce 
welcomed the officers and delegates by a recep- 
tion in the ballroom of the Ft. Stanwix Hotel. 
The orchestra for the occasion was made up of 
children of the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades 
of Johnstown schools. 

The program was presented to the delegates 
with the compliments of the Johnstown Chamber 
of Commerce and was beautifully printed and 
illustrated. 

Sixty-two cities of the State were represented 
at the eighteenth annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania Congress of Women and Parent- 
Teacher Associations. War work and _ child 
welfare were discussed in a heart-to-heart manner 
by able speakers, and in nearly all the discussions 
was evinced an interest such as was never shown 
before at any of the gatherings of this body, 
officials of the organizations declared. 

Reports of the officers, chairmen of committees 
and delegates showed that a vast amount of war 
work has been done by the associations along 
with the regular activities during the past year. 
Plans are under way for an even wider scope of 
work for the ensuing year. 

Mrs. E. E. Kiernan, of Somerset, State 
President, presided. 

Supt. J. N. Adee extended in behalf of the city 
schools a welcome to the delegates. 


MAYOR WELCOMES DELEGATES 


Mayor Franke extended to the visitors ‘‘the 
keys of the city.” He said: 

One of the greatest privileges that comes to a 
public official is the honor to address an assembly 
of mothers, a Congress of Mothers; an organiza- 
tion instituted for the uplift of humanity, the 
advancement of economic conditions, and the 
noble purpose of making this world a better 
earthly home in which to live. 

loday this nation of ours is engaged in a great 
struggle, not for conquest, not for territory nor 
woalth, but for the perpetuation of those vital 

‘amental principles for which our forefathers 
t and died, Liberty, Freedom and Equality; 
o make the world safe for democracy. 


We have entered this war to make the world 
one great Republic of Nations over which God 
will preside, and with a world’s court, the arbi- 
trator of all international questions. 

Democracy has always fought a winning battle 
and by the help of the mothers, she always will. 
If the mothers all over the civilized world were 
permitted to exercise their rights, there would 
be no oppression, no war. 

What an easy world to live in this would he if 
all men tried their hardest to realize their moth- 
ers’ dreams. 

In these trying days when every man, woman 
and child is called upon to play his or her part. 

When all our available resources must be 
loaned to the Government. 

When every blade of wheat speaks out— 
Conserve. 

When every mother is asked to sacrifice a son. 

All this to win the war. And by this America 
will win the war. 

Yet there is no element in the human fabric 
which makes up the great United States of 
America, bears its full share of the nation’s 
burdens in this present crisis as does the mother, 
who night after night prays for peace, the kind 
of peace that the God-loving Lincoln would have 
the American people have were he living today. 
A peace with honor, one in the interest of a 
government of the people, by the people and for 
the people. 

About the most regrettable part of the opening 
of the eighteenth annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations in Johnstown was _per- 
haps the fact that every teacher and parent of 
Johnstown did not hear the address of Dr. Kate 
Walter Barrett, former president of the National 
Council of Women, at the evening session of the 
convention in the Cambria Library hall. This 
session marked the real opening of the conven- 
tion, the afternoon having been spent by the 
officers and delegates in a delightful reception in 
the Chamber of Commerce rooms. 

Those who did not hear her intensely interest- 
ing address missed a most entertaining as well 
as instructive talk, one so different from the 
usual ‘‘ prepared”’ speech that it came as a com- 
plete surprise To attempt to repeat it would be 
folly. The character of the fine old Virginia 
mother, her pleasing story-telling style and the 
deep ringing sincerity were so interwoven with 
her words that a mere repetition of her address 
would not convey a fitting impression. The 
beaten trail of the emotional feminine orator 
was forgotten as her hearers were led gently 
along to thoughts of unusual depth and beauty. 


ILLUSTRATES IDEALS 


Dr. Barrett’s subject was “Ideals of American 
Womanhood in War Service.’’ She pictured 
the life of Joan of Arc as an inspiration of the 
whole struggle of womanhood from the depths 
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On March 6 an ideal ‘“‘ Round Table” meeting 
was held with Mr. A. M. Hulbert, of New 
Brunswick, who gave a most illuminating ac- 
count of his experiences with Domestic Science 
and Manual Training, making them profitable 
through applied education. The Savings Bank 
idea was also discussed. Upon invitation mem- 
bers of the boards and their wives were present. 
Many colleges were represented by parents who 
believe in education and who give it due study 
and understanding. Mr. Hulbert made most 
clear the value of the above departments educa- 
tionally and not as vocational subjects. It is 
the aim of the Parent-Teacher Associations and 
Round Table to have all these things discussed 
from all angles for a year and see if people want 
them. 

NEW YORK 

An executive meeting of the New York State 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations was held in Buffalo, March 14 and 15. 
The Buffalo Mothers’ Club entertained the body 
at a novel luncheon given in the Buffalo Thrift 
Kitchen. 

Every course illustrated some new method of 
saving food for Uncle Sam. 

Plans for spring conferences in every part of 
the state were perfected. 

Mrs. Saltford gave a detailed report of the 
National Convention at Atlantic City. 

It was voted to express the appreciation of the 
New York branch to the Committees who so 
generously gave of time and money to secure a 
National Headquarters in Washington. 

Every movement for the uplifting of our 
soldiers and girls was heartily endorsed. 


OHIO 

Circleville, Ohio, will be the meeting place 
for the next annual convention of the Ohio 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations, October 4-5. Mrs. Howard Jones, 
Circleville, is chairman of the program committee. 

Report of the Garden Committee given by 
Mrs. Jones as follows: 

Sent 50 letters to associations of Ohio. 

Made 14 talks on food and war gardens. 

Organized garden clubs in centralized schools. 

Report of the Dr. Pierce’s Child Hygiene Com- 
mittee, special mention of the ‘Little Mother 
Leagues,”’ Dr. Pierce urges that: 

(a) Birth registration cards be distributed 
through the Congress. 

(b) Also certified birth certificates, and that 

(c) The Parent-Teacher Associations and Moth- 
ets’ Clubs be encouraged as one of the best 
forces for child betterment. 

The Board voted to publish a yearbook, upon 
which a general discussion opened as to its 
contents. 

A list of programs available for association 
meetings took most attention. The following 
was one general list worked out as a suggestion: 
January—open, 
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February—Home and _ School 

Anniversary of the Congress, 
March—Kindergartens and Better Filn 
April—Child Hygiene, 

May—Home Economics, 

June—Boy and Girl Extension, 

July—Summer Occupation, 

August—Summer Occupation, 

September—Membership and Press, 

October—Army and Navy Camp Com 
and Defense, 

November—Social Extension, 

December—Children’s Reading and Curnp- 

WELFARE MAGAZINE. 

Dr. Francis Hollingshead, State Chairman of 
Child Welfare, for the Council for Defense out- 
lined the first steps the Council has worked out 
to follow in the drive: 

Birth Registration.—To know the children of 
school and preschool age, lest they be sent to 
school too young or be put to work too young. 

Weighing and Medasuring.—Test of babies as a 
basis to start upon. It is simple. Done by the 
mothers, if foreign mothers a center like the 
school is used to do this for their babies, com- 
petent mothers pledging so much time a week to 
the work. They will use duplicate cards from 
Washington, one side kept, one going back to 
Washington. There is a combined Committee 
for Child Welfare for both men and women. 

Ohio is above 60 per cent. of the states in 
organization for child-welfare. Let us keep it. 
The rural districts, as in all states, have the largest 
death rate and need most attention. 

Mrs. Francis then took the assembled group 
right into the inspiration of the combined Na- 
tional Convention of Educators and Parents in 
her report on the recent meeting in Atlantic 
City. She dwelt on the wonderful work of the 
Army and Navy Camp Committee, the latest 
being the new 5§-story home in Washington 
dedicated as a club to our soldier boys until after 
the war is over. The new Boys’ and Girls’ 
Extension Committee encouraging activities 
such as Boy and Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 
Agricultural Clubs for Juniors and Junior Red 
Cross. 

The new Government plan through Dr 
Francis, National Head of School Gardens, is to 
put the children in the garden work on a military 
plan with companies and officers but not uni- 
forms. Mrs. Francis is National Chairman on 
Gardens for the Congress. 

But the splendid fact in the convention was 
the getting together nationally educators and 
parents of the whole United States, marking a 
great step forward in their coéperation for child- 
hood betterment of our country—now a war 
measure. 
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OREGON 


Mrs. T. M. Lowe, of Nyssa, one of the district 
vice-presidents of Oregon, writes that the 
Parent-Teacher Associations are all so deeply 
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ged in Red Cross work, and other work 
tht by the war, that their regular work has 
d to a larger degree than is advisable. In 
e of the rural districts in widely different 
ions of the state, the farmers are hoping for 
x months’ school term, so that the children 
help on the farm. They are doing all they 
to combat such propaganda, and to squelch 
promoters. There is great need for literature 
iid help from the National Congress. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
lhe eighteenth annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania Congress of Mothers and Parent- 


leacher Associations met in Johnstown, April 


+ 


2,34. 

lhe Johnstown Federation of Parent-Teacher 
Associations and the Chamber of Commerce 
welcomed the officers and delegates by a recep- 
tion in the ballroom of the Ft. Stanwix Hotel. 
The orchestra for the occasion was made up of 
children of the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades 
of Johnstown schools. 

The program was presented to the delegates 
with the compliments of the Johnstown Chamber 
of Commerce and was beautifully printed and 
illustrated. 

Sixty-two cities of the State were represented 
at the eighteenth annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania Congress of Women and Parent- 
Teacher Associations. War work and child 
welfare were discussed in a heart-to-heart manner 
by able speakers, and in nearly all the discussions 
was evinced an interest such as was never shown 
before at any of the gatherings of this body, 
officials of the organizations declared. 

Reports of the officers, chairmen of committees 
and delegates showed that a vast amount of war 
work has been done by the associations along 
with the regular activities during the past year. 
Plans are under way for an even wider scope of 
work for the ensuing year. 

Mrs. E. E. Kiernan, of Somerset, State 
President, presided. 

Supt. J. N. Adee extended in behalf of the city 
schools a welcome to the delegates. 


MAYOR WELCOMES DELEGATES 


Mayor Franke extended to the visitors ‘‘the 
keys of the city.” He said: 

One of the greatest privileges that comes to a 
public official is the honor to address an assembly 
of mothers, a Congress of Mothers; an organiza- 
tion instituted for the uplift of humanity, the 
advancement of economic conditions, and the 
noble purpose of making this world a better 
earthly home in which to live. 

!oday this nation of ours is engaged in a great 
strnegle, not for conquest, not for territory nor 
wealth, but for the perpetuation of those vital 

‘amental principles for which our forefathers 
t and died, Liberty, Freedom and Equality; 
o make the world safe for democracy. 


We have entered this war to make the world 
one great Republic of Nations over which God 
will preside, and with a world’s court, the arbi- 
trator of all international questions. 

Democracy has always fought a winning battle 
and by the help of the mothers, she always will. 
If the mothers all over the civilized world were 
permitted to exercise their rights, there would 
be no oppression, no war. 

What an easy world to live in this would he if 
all men tried their hardest to realize their moth- 
ers’ dreams. 

In these trying days when every man, woman 
and child is called upon to play his or her part. 

When all our available resources must be 
loaned to the Government. 

When every blade of wheat speaks out— 
Conserve. 

When every mother is asked to sacrifice a son. 

All this to win the war. And by this America 
will win the war. 

Yet there js no element in the human fabric 
which makes up the great United States of 
America, bears its full share of the nation’s 
burdens in this present crisis as does the mother, 
who night after night prays for peace, the kind 
of peace that the God-loving Lincoln would have 
the American people have were he living today. 
A peace with honor, one in the interest of a 
government of the people, by the people and for 
the people. 

About the most regrettable part of the opening 
of the eighteenth annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations in Johnstown was _per- 
haps the fact that every teacher and parent of 
Johnstown did not hear the address of Dr. Kate 
Walter Barrett, former president of the National 
Council of Women, at the evening session of the 
convention in the Cambria Library hall. This 
session marked the real opening of the conven- 
tion, the afternoon having been spent by the 
officers and delegates in a delightful reception in 
the Chamber of Commerce rooms. 

Those who did not hear her intensely interest- 
ing address missed a most entertaining as well 
as instructive talk, one so different ‘from the 
usual ‘‘prepared’”’ speech that it came as a com- 
plete surprise To attempt to repeat it would be 
folly. The character of the fine old Virginia 
mother, her pleasing story-telling style and the 
deep ringing sincerity were so interwoven with 
her words that a mere repetition of her address 
would not convey a fitting impression. The 
beaten trail of the emotional feminine orator 
was forgotten as her hearers were led gently 
along to thoughts of unusual depth and beauty. 


ILLUSTRATES IDEALS 


Dr. Barrett’s subject was “Ideals of American 
Womanhood in War Service.’’ She pictured 
the life of Joan of Arc as an inspiration of the 
whole struggle of womanhood from the depths 
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to its highest pinnacle, giving examples of the 
power of a good woman to call up all that is 
highest, best and noblest in man. The splendid 
spirit of the American women who are so bravely 
fighting behind the men called forth praise and 
commendation. In narrative the speaker por- 
trayed the German woman as she had seen her 
during her trips abroad. She told how even the 
highly educated women of Germany submitted 
to domineering men with a spirit that was below 
the common American girl. Absolute victory 
for the American troops was predicted. 

Absence of bitterness in the American woman's 
heart shows her true spirit, and the spirit that 
must call forth all that is best in men, the speaker 
asserted, and illustrated her point by an incident 
of the war. She told of the care and gentleness 
shown by American nurses abroad toward 
wounded Germans and the skill exerted to save 
the lives of the Germans. This kindness of 
heart was marked as the index to the spirit of 
the American woman. 

That the boys in camp need the spiritual sup- 
port of the mothers was emphasized and the 
speaker amazed many by the assertion that she 
had found one verse in the Bible which applied 
directly to the boys in camp and which, strange 
to say, had not been read. by chaplains and 
religious workers among the soldiers. She de- 
clared she had yet to find a preacher who had 
read it. So clearly did it explain her point that 
all listened with rapt attention as she repeated: 

“For the Lord thy God walketh in the midst 
of the camp, to deliver thee, and to give up thine 
enemies before thee; therefore shall thy camp be 
holy; that He see no unclean thing in thee and 
turn away from thee.”’ (Deut. 23: 4.) 


PLEADS FOR CHILDREN 


Dr. Barrett told how in ancient times mothers 
had sought to protect their children by pleading 
with the elements to make them invulnerable, 
to protect them from deadly blows, and how the 
unbathed heel of Achilles had proved his fatal 
spot. That in all times mothers had possessed 
that feeling, that desire to shield their offspring 
from harm was admitted, but in this great 
struggle she called upon them to protect their 
sons by strengthening them from within. Spir- 
itual aid and unselfish love were urged to bring 
out the best in the boys who are to fight the 
world’s greatest battle. She praised the mothers 
who bravely sent away their sons to become 
martyrs to the cause of liberty or heroes in the 
titangic strugtle. A tribute was paid to these 
mothers of Johnstown and vicinity who a few 
hours earlier had seen their sons march away as 
conscripted men. 

Mrs. W. E. Greenwood is President of the 
banner county organization, which now numbers 
85 Parent-Teacher Associations and which 
always has its annual county conference the last 


Saturday in March. 
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“How to Organize a Rural Townshiy 


interestingly explained by Rev. McC: roy, 

Sipesville, who had done it successfully. 
A union meeting of all the churches in |. |\))5- 

town was the special feature of the progra:, for 


the evening session, April 3. Franklin ‘st, 
Methodist Church was the place of meetin 

“War Service of the National Congr of 
Mothers”’ was the subject of an interesting .d- 
dress by Mrs. Frederic Schoff. 

At Mrs. Kiernan’s request Mrs. Schoff © |so 
took the place of Miss W. Stooker, member of 
International Sunday-School Association, \ ho 
was to have spoken on Parents’ Associations in 
Churches. 

Miss Garret, of Philadelphia, chairman of 
child-welfare legislation, told of excellent prog- 
ress along that line and of the splendid success 
of the home for deaf children in Philadelphia, of 
which institution she is the founder. 

Miss Florence Dibert, of Johnstown, Treas- 
urer, gave an interesting report showing that 
there isa balance of over $500 in the treasury, 
She reported the purchase of a Liberty Bond for 
the State Congress which was warmly approved. 

Mrs. William Brice, of Bedford, told of the 
child-welfare booth at the county fair last sum- 
mer. Mrs. Kiernan then urged that all the 
associations take advantage of the opportunity 
offered by the county fairs and that child-welfare 
booths be established at all of them. 

One of the most inspiring addresses to parents 
was given by Miss Alice N. Parker, a noted 
Kindergartner of Pittsburgh. 

Resolutions of sympathy and regard were 
sent to Mrs. E. Q. Fothergi!l, the president, whose 
husband’s death and her removal from the state 
had compelled her to resign from the presidency. 

The following officers were chosen: 

President, Mrs. E. E. Kiernan, Somerset; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. William Brice, 
Bedford; recording secretary, Mrs. George 5. 
Fockler, Johnstown; treasurer, Mrs. Walter E. 
Greenwood, Coatesville; auditor, Miss Florence 
Dibert, Johnstown; vice presidents, Miss Mary 
S. Garret, Philadelphia; Miss Ella Ruth Boyce, 
Pittsburgh; Dr. Charles A. Wagner, Chester; 
Mrs. Otto M. Keefer, Williamsport; Mrs. J. M 
Armstrong, Erie; Board of Managers, Mrs. E. 
A. Weimer, Lebanon; Mrs. Charles Long, 
Wilkes-Barre; Mrs. E. Clay Deistel, Greensburg; 
Mrs. W. M. Field, Philadelphia; Mrs. R. C. Rou, 
Pittsburgh; Mrs. Louis J. Levick, Bala; Mrs. 
M. H. Bresette, Philadelphia; Mrs. A. A. Long- 
acre, Chambersburg; Miss Jane Pressly, Erie; 
Mrs. Thomas E. Hope, Coatesville; Mrs. Anna 
Mount, Oil City; Mrs. Joseph Sterrett, Erie. 

The closing session was marked with addresses 
by Mrs. Howard Lippincott, of Philadelphia, 
on THE CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE, and Dr. 
D. Warfield, of Wilson College, Chambersburg, 
on ‘Vocational Education in Light of the Great 
War.” 

Dr. Charles Wagner, Superintendent of Schools 
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hester, arranged a conference, April 20, for 
the associations in Delaware County. An 
rnoon session was given to the proper work 
Parent-Teacher Associations. After an in- 
ial supper served in the high school the 
ning session was devoted to the necessity of 
ing the State and National Congress of 
thers and Parent-Teacher Associations. 

’r. Wagner, while Commissioner of Schools 
Delaware, requested every principal to or- 

‘ize a Parent-Teacher Association and so per- 

tently followed up the request that few are the 

hools now that have no Parent-Teacher Asso- 
tion. 

Chester, with its huge munition plants and 
many war industries, with its rapidly increased 
population, presents a large field for home and 
school work. 


RHODE ISLAND 


kkhode Island has 70 associations in member- 
ship. Six have been added during the past year. 

We have only three departments, Child 
Welfare, Education and Publicity. We have 
publicity through the press and have issued 
printed matter. We have assisted in estab- 
lishment of prenatal clinics and continued our 
efforts in maintaining and establishing well 
baby consultations. 

We are supporting a mother’s pension bill now 
before the legislature. We always have a repre- 
sentative at the Juvenile Court. 

We have the entire charge of Junior Red 
Cross work in Providence and vicinity and assist 
in all lines of war work. We have interested 
ourselves in securing subscriptions to CHILD- 
WELFARE MAGAZINE. , 

For home and school garden work we are 
codperating with the Rhode Island Agricultural 
College. 

Our meetings are held in the Normal School 
ind the state commissioner and teachers are 
our friends. 

In the state we have five counties and county 
branches have been organized in two counties. 

Three county conferences have been held. 

rhe President’s Council of Providence meets 
monthly and is very helpful. 

We are now included in the Providence city 
School Directory. Our representative serves 
on a State Educational Committee under the 
Commissioner. Subject—Compulsory Physical 
raining. The Superintendent of Schools of 
Providence is codperating with us in a benefit 
lor securing the famous Lincoln Films for the 
schools. We believe we are gaining the confi- 
dence of the officials more and more. 

ight general meetings have been held during 
the year. All Board meetings meet in Provi- 


dence 


We have secured the establishment of a De- 
partment of Child Hygiene in the Board of 
Health. The total paid-up membership is 2,169. 

esides the Junior Red Cross, the Prenatal 


Clinics and the work of our Extension Commit- 
tee, we have carried on successfully the Children’s 
Theatre, held several benefits for child-welfare 
work, published our first Bulletin, issued our 
revised by-laws, and held three courses open to 
all members of our clubs gratis—one on “‘Eu- 
genics,’’ the others on ‘‘Club Leadership’’ and 
on “The Conduct of Club Business.” 

We are holding our annual meeting on Satur- 
day so that the teachers may be free to join us. 

Our members are largely represented on the 
district work of the Council of Defense. We 
have some units for Red ‘Cross work among our 
clubs. We furnished five teams for the Red 
Cross Drive. We have coéperated in every way 
possible with the Food Conservation Committee. 

We believe that our membership is growing in 
comprehension of the true values of our work. 
We expect to be of service in the Children’s 
Year campaign. 

Mrs. James E. Cheesman is no longer a resident 
of Providence. The Congress regrets the loss of 
a leader who has been efficient and faithful, 
making every one her friend. 

At a special meeting Mrs. James E. Chees- 
man gave a report of the National Convention 
at Atlantic City and Mrs. Margaret J. Stannard, 
founder and president of the Garland School of 
Home Making, gave an address. 

A History of the Rhode Island Congress 
organized in 1909 has been prepared by Mrs. 
Joseph P. Canning, President of the Mt. Pleasant 
Parent-Teacher Association. 


TENNESSEE 
INVITATION SENT OUT FOR SEVFNTH ANNUAL 

CHILD-WELFARE CONFERENCE OF TENNESSEE 

AT MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE, MARCH 28, 29 AND 

30, 1918 

Three thousand Parent-Teachers extend to 
you a most cordial invitation to be the guests 
at the Annual Meeting of the Mothers’ Congress 
and Parent-Teacher Association to be held in 
Memphis, Thursday, Friday and Saturday, 
March 28, 29 and 30. 

This will be a War Conference and subjects 
of vital importance to child welfare will come 
before the Congress, as well as subjects for 
conservation of educational activitigs during 
the war. 

You CANNOT AFFORD TO MISS THIS CONGRESS, 
and we urge you to send as many Parent-Teach- 
ers as you can, that they may return to you with 
renewed inspiration. 

All delegates will be entertained in the homes 
of Memphis and you are requested to send at 
once the names of those who will attend to 
Mrs. G. A. Lavison, 1112 Latham Avenue, 
chairman of entertainment, that the proper 
assignments may be made. 

ComE—A hearty welcome awaits you. 

Mrs. T. F. Ketty, President, 
Parent-Teachers Federation, 
Mrs. W. L. Gray, Gen. Chairman. 
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The Program was full of information and 
inspiration. Mrs. Eugene Crutcher has been 
from one end of the state to the other, not only 
into towns and cities, but into the most remote 
rural communities, in extending the local asso- 
ciations of parents and teachers. 


ACTIVITIES OF MEMPHIS PARENT-TEACHER ASSO- 
CIATIONS AND PERCENTAGE OF ASSOCIATIONS 
ENGAGED IN EACH ACTIVITY 

22 Associations in the Federation. 

12 engaged in Child-Welfare Committee Work. 

17 Girl Scouts—343 Girls. 

19 Boy Scouts—390 Boys. 

22 engaged in Red Cross Work. 

20 have bought a Liberty Bond. 

14 engaged in Y. M. C. A. work. 

15 have adopted French orphans. 

22 selling Thrift Stamps. 

17 have contributed to War Library Fund. 

5 Presidents are three-minute war speakers. 
21 have Stars and Stripes floating over school 
11 have service flags. 

22 engaged in social service work. 

22 engaged in garden campaign. 
9 have a Teachers’ Reserve Corps 

reported. 

19 engaged in poultry movement. 
gthave bought victrolas. 

4 have bought pianos. 

11 have had a membership campaign within the 

year. 

22 have joined the mothers congress. 

15 have beautified their school grounds. 

10 have lunch rooms. 

10 have teachers’ restroom. 

12 have story hour for children. 

97 per cent. enlisted in the government cam 

ei paign. 

97 per cent. signed the Hoover Pledge Card. 

22 have patriotic talks at every meeting. 

14 interested in farm school for girls. 

16 took part in the garden fair. 

19 had exhibits at Tri-State Fair. 

As a City Organization joined State Federa- 
tion Clubs. 

$7,190.69 raised by Associations during the 
past year. 

The Scottish Rite Cathedral, in which the 
Congress met, has a beautiful auditorium, never 
before given for such a purpose. Luncheon was 
served each day in the building. 

State Supt. Sherrill, of Nashville, Prof. J. J. 
Keyes, Nashville, Supt. A. A. Kincannon, Mem- 
phis, Supt. Miss Charl Williams, County Supt. 
Mrs. C. A. Perkins, President Knoxville School 
Board, Mrs. Walter Gray, Member Memphis 
School Board, Charles A. Keffer, Bureau of 
Extension, Department of Agriculture, Mrs. 
Lena Warner, Division of Health, Knoxville, 
were among the city and state officials of educa- 
tion who gave value to the program. State 


22 teachers 


officers of the Tennessee Congress represented 
all sections of the state. 
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Mrs. Kate Waller Barrett, National Cha’ 
of Army and Navy Camp Committee, anc 
W. C. Johnson, Vice-President, Memphis 
inspiring messages. 

Mrs. Schoff was on the evening prograr) yd 
conducted a Round Table at a morning se... 

Mrs. H. P. Hughes, President of Missis~ jj 
an interested visitor. 


VERMONT 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Greetings from your President! 

I. Our annual meeting this year will be held 
on May 28 and 29 at Rutland. Change of time 
of the annual was deemed best by the olticers 
and board, as they felt more could be accom- 
plished in the work of organizing and the forming 
of committees through the summer when auto- 
mobiles could be used to combine business with 
pleasure. This is particularly true of rural 
districts and small towns. The Convention 
will open with a meeting of the officers and 
board of managers on Tuesday afternoon at one 
o'clock. Registration of delegates at 1:30 at 
Assembly Hall. Lodging and breakfast will be 
furnished the delegates and a popular price 
supper will be served by one of the churches. 
At this time when war is so near us, even within 
our very doors, having taken our beloved sons, we 
need all the encouragement which the splendid 
speakers we shall have can give us, and let us 
show our appreciation to our hostesses, the 
Rutland ladies, by making this our largest and 
best Convention. A ‘Question Box’’ will be 
opened on Wednesday. I hope every Asso- 
ciation will send its President and a delegate for 
every ten members. Names to be sent to Mrs. 
F. G. Swinnerton, 49 North Main St., Rutland, 
as soon as possible. 

II. Please send me at once: 

A. The name of your Association. 

B. A list of the officers. 

C. Number of members. 

D. Have your dues been sent this year? 

Double your membership by getting all the 
fathers to join. 

III. Please send all dues at once to the State 
Treasurer, Mrs. E. D. Raymond, Fair Haven, 
10 cents for each member. 

IV. Does your Association subscribe for the 
CHILD-WELFARE MaAGaziNnE? If not, please 
do. Shall expect a five-minute report from each 
President on the 28th. 

Faithfully yours, 
Mrs. E. B. HULING, 
President. 


Our membership last October was reported 
as 644, with 20 Parent-Teacher Associations. 
104 new members have joined since then. Much 
Red Cross work has been donc. 














